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INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


bullt, simplest t put ep and 

easiest operated on the market. The 
distinctive features are an adjustable 
take-up hoop that automatically holds Its 
position; contlauous open-door front en- 
abling user to take silage from pit with- 
out labor of elevating it; air-tight, easily 
operated and non-sticking door and per- 
manentladdgr. Material is best selected 
@inch tank pine. Every International 
is guaranteed. Catalog free, Write per- 





General Manager 
PP ne 12 


















ENSILAGE AND FODDER 
CUTTERS 


with Crusher and Shred- 
der. Aisol.2 and 3 Horse Tread 
Powers, 3 to 6 Horse Sweep 
Powers, 6 sizes Grain Separa- 
tors, Feed Mills, Hand and 
Power Corn BSheliers, Wood 
Baws, Engines, 3 to 25 H.P., 
Mounted or Stationary, ete. 
Ostalogue free. 


THE MESSINGER MFG. CO.. Box 2. Tatamy, Pa. 
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** Challenge” 


ale valne never before approached. WU. &. 
Btaniard’ thoroughly accurate ; strong, durable. Every 
farmer needs one—now within ‘his reach, Many other 
aty les, each a leader. Complete Catalogue free, 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., Box 15, Binghamton, M. Y. 





Farm Machinery 
AND 


Farm Motors 


By J. B. Davidson, frotessoret Aercsiteral Eagioseriag, 
L W. Chase, Associate Mie fe ap Farm Mechanics, 














Farm Machinery and Farm Motors is the 
American book published on the subject of Farm 
Machinery since that written by J. J. Thomas in 

This was before the development of many of the 
more important farm machines and the general 
spuMesticn of power to the work of the lon. 

farm in present 
day foming opera ations, and a Dractical book like 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors will fill a much 
felt need, The book has been written from lectures 
used by the authors before their classes for several 
years and which were prepared from practical ex- 
a thorough - of the literature 
to the subject. Although written prim- 
arily as a com book, it is equally useful for the 
practical farm: 

Part 1. oo Machinery contains, besides chap- 
ters on mechanical pr tr of power, 
materials and the strength of materials, a } antes 
sion of all the more important machines used in 
modern farming operations. 

Part 11. Farm Motors—This part of the book has 
combined under one head what previous authors 
have made into several. Only enough theory is 
given to make the principles of the various machines 
clear. The practical part of the work is made the 
stronger; technical terms have been avoided. The 
authors have made the matter, by means of cuts 
and simple language so clear that it can be under- 

y all. Owing to the extent of the ground 
covered in so limited a space, WA: ost 1S ee 


mB, % but y is fully 








Profusely Wliustrated 5 1-2 x 8 inches 520 pages Cloth, net, $2.00 





Orange Judd Company 


439-441 Lafayette St., 





The Best of Lite 


is what everyone wants. The Maga- 
zine Good Housekeeping helps you to 
et it each month. $1.00 a year. 


ith this Journal both one year 81,75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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COMING AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


| Syracuse, Sept. 14-19, ’08 


Agricultural & Industrial Exhibition 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES 


Increased Premiums Offered in Dairy Cattle Classes. $400 
in Prizes for Butter Fat Tests, Open to Kegistered Cows of all 


breeds, Dairy Products Classes are 80 ——_ that every per- 
} gon who can do good dairy work of some kind has a fair chance 
to win a valuable prize. Gold and Silver Medals and a large 








New York 
' 


| 
| 


increase in cash premiums are offered in the Dairy Depart- 


ment this year. New Classes in the Sheep and Swine De- 
partments, also special prizes. Improved classification and 
Silver Cups in the Poultry Department. Revision of the 
Domestic Classes brings that department up-to-date. Classi- 


Fruit and Flower Departments 
the most complete in years. ‘The Implement and Machine 
exhibit will be the largest in years. The New Liberal Arts 
Building will be completed in time to house some of the finest 
xhibite of machinery ever shown. 


REVISED ENTRY FEE 


Ratries Close in the Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry De- 

oy, on August Mth. In the Dairy, Domestic, Farm 

Produce, Flowers and Fruit on Sept. 5th Impieme nts and 
Machines and the Butter Fat Test, Sept. 14th. 


SEND FOR PRIZE LIST 


Ss. C. SHAVER, Secy., 
Kosenbloom Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


fication in the Farm Produce, 

















Practical, durable and economical 
machinery, Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 


our full line. 

Ae W. GRAY'S 
SONS, 

65 Southst., 

Middletown 


Springs, 
Vt. 



















A Harvest for Agents 


Representatives wanted in every section 
of the United States to take subscriptions of 
the leading and progressive citizens, farm- 
ers, stock raisers, students, teachers, profes- 
sors, school libraries, ete., for the “Farmer's 
Cyclopedia of Live Stock” which has been 
and is being extensively advertised in the 
leading papers throughout the country. 

This work is unquestionably one of the 
most stupendous literary enterprises ever 
undertaken and is destined to mark an epoch 
in the literature of animal industry, Extra- 
ordinarily liberal terms are offered to live 
agents. rite us at once for full particulars 
of this unequaled money maker, which will 
surely prove the greatest success ever placed 
on the market. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Address Dept. B. S. 439 Lafayette St., New York 























Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


= Electric Handy Wagen. 


"FE] it will save you time and money. A 
set of Electric Stee} Winer will 
— ur Old wagon new at 8 

t. Write forcatalogue. itis tree. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 





THAT NEVER 
WEAR OUT 


USA 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. 
and fire-proof. 
cistern water, 
ing like metal and com 
heat or cold. Suitable 
gid. First cost—only a trifle more than short bigs —- 
ings. Let us settle your roofing question 

Don’t spend more good money for 
TO AT ONCE for our free boo 
save you money. Give us the name of a ~ local roofer, 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 










Being solid rock, ier, gre spark 
Reduce your insurance fford pure 
Don’t require frequent paint ing and coat- 

ition roofing. ot ected by 
for all Matldinge new or 






















RITE 


roo’ ne. 
“a will 


OOFS.” 










BOX 12 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 























State Fairs in 1908 


Alabama, Birmingham . O 8-17 
Arkansas, Hot Springs...... O 12-17 
California, Sacramento . A 29-8 5 
Georgie, AtIOMts sccecccccess O 8-24 
Illinois, Springfield ........ S 25-O 2 
Be, SEL. cenbedeeedccee Oct 19-24 
Indiana, Indianapolis Aesee RP tee S 7-11 
Kansas, Hutc.inson ........ S 14-19 
Kentucky, Louisville ........ S 14-19 
Louisiana, Shreveport ...... - N 2- 
Maine, Lewiston ..........ee6- S 7-10 
Michigan, Detroit ........-se0- S 3-11 


Michigan West, Grand 
Jackson 


Mississippi, 
Missouri, Sedalia 


eeeeeeee eeees 


Rapids S 14-18 
O 27-N 6 
O 3-9 


eeeeeee 


Nat’l Corn Exposition, Omaha D 10-19 


New Jersey, Trenton 


S 28-0 2 


eeeevee 


New York, Syracuse ........ S 14-19 
North Carolina, Raleigh .... O 12-17 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City ... O 1-10 
Grewmon, BSIOM occcccccces --- S 14-19 
South Carolina, Columbia ... O 26-30 
South Dakota, Huron ........ 8 7-11 
Tennessee, Tri-State, Mem- 
DE: ic cb eeedee paa. tend 8S 28-O 7 
pi RR eer - O17-N 1 
ish, Salt Lake City ...-se<v O 5-11 
Vermont, White River Junc- 
tion ... coos 8 22-26 
Virginia, Richmond. ee 5-10 
Washington, North Yakima $ 28-0 3 
Wisconsin, Madison .........- S 7-11 
Wisconsin Interstate, La Crosse 
S 21-26 

Washington Interstate, Spo- 
(ORR EE ee Te Ae Oo 5-10 
West Virginia, Wheeling arr 8 7-11 





COUNTY AND DISTRIO‘ FAIRS 


New York 


Afton, Chenango, S 15-18 
Albion, Orleans, 8 16-” 


Batavia, Genesee, 
S 23-25 
Bath, Steuben, S 29-0 2 


Binghamton, Broome, 
82-02 
Brockport, Monroe, 
83-03 
Brookfield, Madison, 
8 21-24 
Oanton, St Lawrence, 
S 15-18 
Canandaigua, Ontario, t 
Chatham, 
Cobleskill, 


Columbia, 

me \-* 
02 
ouun, 

S 22-24 
8 $11 
Rich- 
8 7-12 


Cooperstown, 


Cuba, 


Dongan 
mond, 


Dryden, 


Allegany, 
Hills, 


Tompkins, 
Ss 


Dundee, Yates, 0 68 


Eimira, Chemung, 
§ 14-18 
Fonda, Montgomery, 
8 2O1 
Greene, Chenango, 
§ 8-11 
Erie, 8 #11 


Livingston, 
a) 


Hamburg, 
Hemlock, 


Herkimer, 


6-8 
Herkimer, 


Hudson, Columbia, 
8 15-17 


Iroquois, Erie, 8 15-18 


Johnstown, Fulton, 

8 7-10 
Wayne, § 10-12 
rae, 


Lyons, 
Malone, 
8 15-18 

Mineola, Nassau, $2 22-26 
Morris, Otsego, 8 29-01 
Nassau, Rensselaer, 
§ 15-18 

8 12-14 
Law- 
8 21-25 
S 21-24 


Newark, Wayne, 
Ogdensburg, St 
rence, 

Oneonta, 
On Aa oO A 

8 $11 
Owego, Tioga, 8S 15-18 
Palmyra, Wayne, 8 24-26 
Penn Yan, Yates, § 8-11 
Perry, Wyoming, 8 28-30 
Plattsburg, Clinton, 

3 8-1 





Potedam, St Lawrence, 
8 8-11 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess, 

8 29-0 2 
Prattsburg, Greene, 

8 24-25 
Reed Corners, 01% 
Richfield Springs, 

S 14-16 
Riverhead, Suffolk, 


8S 15-18 
Rome, Oneida, 8 33 


Schoharie, Schoharie, 
§ 22-2 


Syracuse, State Fair, 
8 14-19 


Warrensburg, Warren, 
8 8-11 


Wareaw, Wyoming, 


Waterloo, 


15-17 
'g 22-24 
4 


Seneca, 





Watkins, Schuyler, 
8 
White Plains, West- 
chester, 8 14-18 
West Virginia 
Buckhannon, Upshur, 
8 8-11 
Clarksburg, 8 21-24 
Fairmont, S 15-18 
Parkersburg, S 15-18 
Ripley, 8S 15-17 
Wheeling, 8 7-1 
Kentucky 
Tri-County, 8 9-12 
Falmouth, 830-03 
Glasgow, 8 9-12 
Hodgeville, S 8-10 
Louisville, 8S 14-19 
Lancaster, J 2-31 
Mayfield, 8 23-26 
Monticello, 8 611 
Scottsville, Allen, 
8 17-19 
Tennessee 


Coal Oreek, Anderson, 
S 16-18 
Cookeville, see 4, 
8 17-19 
Cumberland City, gh ms 
8 $11 


Dresden, 
Huntington, 


Oo 
Jackson, Madison, 
Oo 
Kingston, Roane, 
Memphis, Shelby, 


Murfreesboro, Ruther 
ford, 8 9ll 
Morristown, Hamblen, 
89-0 2 

Nashville, Davidson, 
8 
Paris, Henry, 
Rome, Smith, 
Union City, 


Waverly, Humpbre ys, 
O 2-31 


Georgia 
Augusta, N 27 
Virginia ? 


Fredericksburg, 8S 29-01 
Lynchburg, 823-03 
Roanoke, S$ 22-23 


Mississt ppi 


Lake Camp Ground, 
Scott-Newton, O 15-16 
Starkville, 0 68 


_ North Carolina 

Burlington, Alomeees 
S 2-0 2 
Mecklenburg, 
O 19-% 
Burlington, 
0 2-23 
Guilford, 
© 12-17 

Fair. 
O 1217 
O 19-24 
Haywood, 
0 6-9 


O 6t 


Charlotte, 

Fayetteville, 
Greensboro, 
Raleigh, State 


Salisbury, 
Waynesville, 


Winston-Salem, 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown, Lehigh, 
8 22-25 
Bedford, 063 
Bloomsburg, Columbia, 
063 
Burgettstown, Warren, 
823-02 
Carlisle, Cumberland, 
82-02 
Carmichaels, Greene, 
S 22-3 
Clarion, S$ 22-25 
Corry, Erie, 8 8-1! 
Dayton, Armstrong, 
S 29-0 2 
Emporium, Cameron, 
S 16-20 
Forksville, Sullivan, 
0 6-9 
Gratz, Dauphin, O 13-16 
Harford, Susquehanna, 
S 23-24 
Hanover, York, S 15-18 
Hollidaysburg, Blair, 
S 2-02 
Honesdale, Wayne, 
8 23-02 
Horticultural Hdll, 
Philadelphia, N 10-14 
Hughesville, Lycoming 
O 13-16 
Kutztown, Berks, 
S 15-18 
Lehighton, Carbon, 
8 29-0 2 
Lewisburg, Washington, 
S 22-35 





Madisonville, Lac 
wanna, 8 23-7 
Mansfield, Tioga, S 22-25 
Mercer, S 9-11 
Milton, Northumbe i ¥ 

82 


5 


Nazareth, PO hh 
S 8-11 


Newport, Perry, 8 15-18 
Oxford, Chester, 8 22-2 
Port Royal, Juniata, 
8 8-11 
Pulaski, Lawrence, 
S 15-18 
Reading, Berks, 
8 29-0 2 
Mercer, 
§ 2-01 
Monroe, 
8 15-18 
ae 
8 23-0 2 


“3S 15-18 


Stonesboro, 
Stroudsburg, 
Towanda, 


Troy, Bradford, 
Westfield, Tioga, S 81! 
York, 059 
Youngwood, Westmore- 

land, 8-11 


P 


Ohio 


Burton, 
= Dover, 


Geauga, S 6-11 

Tuscara- 
O 13-16 

Canfield, Mahoning, 


§ 22-24 

Canton, Stark, 8 2223 

Carollton, Carroll, 0 69 

Chagrin Falls, E Cuya- 
81 

069 

8 9-11 

Montgomery, 

8 7-11 

8 14-18 

8 611 


oga, 

Coshocton, 
Croton, 
Dayton, 


Eaton, Pueblo, 


Hamilton, Butler, O 69 
Lebanon, Warren, 


Lima, Allen, 
Lisbon, Columbiana, 
8 15-17 


London, Madison, 
Mansfigld, Richland, 
‘ 8 


23-3 
Marion 8 22-5 
Marysville, 
Mor- 
8 


Union, 
ea _ 
15 
Montpelier, Williams, 
8 8-12 
Mt Gilead, Morrow, 
8 


8-11 


8-11 
Napoleon, Henry, 8 #11 
Newark, Licking, 

8 


2-03 
Ottawa, Putnam, O 6-10 
Proctorville, Lawrence, 

8 15-18 
Randolph, oO $10 
Ravenna, Portage. 

§ 15-17 
Richwood, 8 15-18 


Rock Springs, Meigs. 
8 91 


Russellville, Grange 
Fair, 015 
Sandusky, Erie, S 15-18 
Sarahaville, Noble, 
8 911 
Sidney, Shelby, § 15-18 
Smithfield, Jefferson, 
8 3S 
Summerfield, 068 
Tiffin, Seneca, 8 &11 
Toledo, Lucas, 8 15-18 
Troy, Miami, 8 21-25 
Upper Sandusky, Wyan- 
dot, S 29-0 2 
Van Wert, S 8-11 
Wapakoneta, Auglaize, 
5 23-0 


Warren, Trumbull, 


Washington, Gummi 
8 22 
Wauseon, Fulton, . 

8 

West Union, Adams, 
8 8 

Rhode Island 
Newport Co, Ports. 
mouth, S 2-3 


New Jersey 
S203 


Trenton, 


South Caroling 


Batesburg 
Columbia 
Greenville 
Lexington 
artanburg, 
unter, 
Woodruff 


O 12-4 
O %- 





Indiana 


Allen, Ft Wayne, 
8 


Dubois, Huntingburg, 
Fayette, Crothersville, 
Fountain, Newtown, 
8 
Fountain, Covington, 
15- 
Gibson, Princeton, 
Ai8 
Huntington, Hunting- 
ton, 88-2 
Knox, Vincennes, 
5 1418 
Marshall, Bremen, 
8 
Marshall, Bourbon, 
Miami, Converse, 
82s 
Bloomington, 


Kendallville, 
8 BO 


Monroe, 
Noble, 
Scott, 
8 15-8 
Wabash, N Manchester, 
82303 


Scottsburg, 


Hilinois 
Calhoun, Hardin 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, 
Clark, Martinsville, 
Crawford, Robinson, 
De Kalb, Sandwich, 

8 &ll 
Camargo, 


Albion, 
8 & 


Douglas, 
Edwards, 


Effingham, Altamont, 
§ 7-1 


Greene, Carrollton, 
O 13-16 
Mason, 8 16-8 


Golconda, 


Grundy, 


Pope, 
8 808 


Putnam, McN: Db, 


Randolph, Houston, 
) 415 
Richland, Olney, “3 bil 
Rock Island, | 
Saline, Harrisburg, 
8 Bil 
Stark, Wyoming, § #1! 
Union, Jonesboro, 
Will, 
Will, 
Will, 
Williamson, 


417 
Plainfield, 3 35 
Peotone, 58 1618 
Elwood, 8 168 


Marion, 
1 
Woodford, El 


Newton, 8 15-18 
Galena, 
§ 2- 


Jasper, 
Jo Daviess, 


Jo Daviess, Warr. 
Vienna, 5 21-3 


Kankakee, 
§ T-ll 


Johnson, 
Kankakee, 


Macoupin, Carlinville, 
068 


Marshall, Weneas,, 


$1) 
: Toodstock, 
McHenry, Woo § fall 


McLean, LeRoy, § $l 

Mercer, Aledo, 8 15-18 
i Sullivan, 

Moultrie, 5Su eo 


Perry, Pickneyville, ei! 


Canada 


London, Ontario, 8 11-9 
Ottawa, Ontario, 8 15 


y rio, 
Renfrew, Onta 5 16-18 


Winchester, Ontario, 


8 89 
Quebec, 


Sherbrooke, 3 31-05 


Michigan 
Allegan, 5 
5-19 
Alpena, Alpens, 5 ! 
Armada, Armada. 43 


Standish, 
Stan sua 


Allegan, 


Arenac, 
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FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 
“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and -Most Noble Employment of Man.’’— Washington 


Trade Mark Registered; copyright 1908, by Orange Jadd Company. Established 1842, 
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BETTER FARMS AND BETTER FARMING 


A Good Text for Our Eastern and Southern Farms--Prof Charles William Burkett 
Comes to American Agriculturist---The Publishers Tell Something of His 
Career and His Purpose in the Editorial Work of the “Old Reliable” 


HAT the cause of agriculture through- structor to institute stock judging in an 


“a ¥ out all of our older middle, eastern eastern college. 

A. and southern states must be per- Throughout all of his experimental work 
manently benefited through the _ he has been in close touch with the problems 

effective work of Prof Charles William Bur- of feeding and managing live stock; publish- 

kett, long identified with the farmers’ prob- ing several bulletins and carrying on much 


lems of wresting a living and a competence study in the feeding of work horses. The 
from the soil is the confident belief of the comprehensive experiment in breeding and 


publishers of the Orange Judd weeklies. feeding cattle, now in progress at the Kansas 
To this end Prof Burkett now  be- experiment station, was planned by him; this 
comes associate editor of American involves the four beef breeds, including a 
Agriculturist, Prof Burkett comes to round hundred two-year-old heifers as a start- 


us fresh from a long period of emi- ing point and covering the entire breeding 
nently successful and inspiring work for life of these animals. He has for years also 
the farmers of the country, both east and served as judge of live stock at the various 
west. agricultural fairs 

His career is interesting and should stimu- 
late the endeavor of our farm youth every- 
where. Coming to us just now from the In 1898 he was called to the New Hamp- 
Kansas experiment station, where for several Shire college of agriculture as professor of 
years he had been director, leaving the work agriculture, at a time when there were neither 
in that state only after Kansas endeavored agricultural students nor equipment for the 
in vain to hold him, Prof Burkett enjoys the teaching of agriculture. He was in New 
‘distinction of having had wide experience, not Hampshire three years, and during that 
alone in the great abounding west, but also period the number of agricultural students 


Successes in the East 


in the middle and Atlantic coast states. increased to 65; more than half of the grad- 
While he is well known to many of our read- Uuating class the last year were from the 
ers in educational institutions and also on a8ricultural course. During his last year the 
the farm, it will not be amiss for the pub- New Hampshire legislature, because of the 


lishers to now present a brief 
biography, that our big fam- 
ily may at once know him as 
he is. 

Charies William Burkett was 
born in Ohio in 1873, educated 
at the public schools and Ohio 
state university, being one of 
the early graduates of the agri- 
cultural college intending at 
one time to become a lawyer, 
he could not be weaned away 
from agriculture. Upon grad- 
uation, he became assistant in 
agriculture under the direction 
of Prof Thomas F. Hunt, re- 
Maining three years During 
that period surkett had 
charge of the college farm, in- 
cluding the growing of various 
crops, the handling of the dairy 


herd and othe1 live stock. 
“Raised” on a Stock Farm 


In fact, all his life he has 
been closely identified with this 
important branch of agricul- 
ture. As our 


he was 








fathers would say, 
raised” on a_ stock 
farm; and 
hood years 


Classes of 


during all his boy- 

worked -with all 
live stock. For a 
long time now he has been a 
teacher of the 


Practices of ha 


principles ard 





Number 


propaganda for an agricultural building, pro- 
vided funds, and a magnificent structure is 
now at that institution, the first of the kind 
in any of the New England states. 


His Work in the Middle South 


In 1901 Burkett was called to North Caro- 
lina as professor of agriculture® and there 
the same aggressive campaign was pursued. 
The number of agricultural students increased 
within four years from 11 to 150, the number 
graduating from the senior class being more 
than the total number of agricu.tural stu- 
dents four years previous. Largely through 
his efforts the North Carolina legislature 
was aroused to the necessity of agricultural 
education in that state, making genereus 
appropriations for an agricultural building, 
giving’ that state the finest of its kind in 
the south. 


From Ohio to Kansas 


Three vears ago Prof Burkett was called to 
Ohio to organize short courses, but soon 
resigned to become director of the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station. While in 
Kansas, he devoted his time and energies to 
organizing and managing the experimental 
work of that state. 

Throughout his career he has ever been 
an advocate of plain, practical, yet efficient 
teaching of agriculture in the public schools. 
He has met teachers in many of the states, 
and has done more in that direction, perhaps, 
than any other man in the country, con- 
tributing during the past 15 years much ma- 
terial to the agricultural press 
and magazines, and several bul- 
letins giving results of investi- 
gation. 

Studies European Farming 

Last year, 1907, he spent 
some time in eastern Europe, 
particularly Turkey and Rugsia, 
securing samples of the hard 
winter wheats and investigat- 
ing cereal problems in the 6ld 
world. He has been a pro- 
lific writer and is the author of 
several books, some of them 
published by Orange Judd Co. 

In addition to all these ac- 
tivities in a busy life, he has 
found time to deliver lectures 
to farmers’ institutes and to 
school teachers all over the 
country. Prof Burkett is in- 
tensely in earnest in all he 





undertakes This character is 
shown in a remark’ which 
he made to the _ president 
of American Agriculturist: 
“My work has been de- 
voted to the farmers of the 
country, and I have no interest 
in any other direction. So long 
as I live, my efforts and all of 
the red blood of my body will 
be devoted to farm boys, to the 
betterment of rural schools, and 





ndling live stock, 


and was perhaps the first in- CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 


to the improvement of the farm 
and farm life.” 
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FINE GRAPE OUTLOOK 


VINEYARDS IN NEW YORK’S FAMOUS GRAPE BEL! 


IN HIGHLY ENCOURAGING SHAPE NOT A BUMPER 


CROP, YEL A SPLENDIv SHOWING AN 
SEASON 


GRAPE BELT SUSLLS PROSPERITY THIS SEASON FOR 


JUST AHEAD rh 


GROWEKS—-SPLENDLID CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISI 


The westérn New York grape regions are 
entering the harvesi season of 1908 earlier 
than for many years. Karly grapes are 


almost fully ripened at this date, August 26, 


and extremely early varieties, like Cham 
pion, have been on the local market 1 
a week The early season prevails in th 
central lake region, around Keuka lake, a 


well as in the greater Chautauqua-Erie be 


» 
Reports from the Michigan grane_ section 


sev the season is also some days earli 
there than usual. Climatie conditions at 
© course, the cause, and the situation prove 
that conditions have been essentially similar 
over a wide area 

The same climatic conditions which have 
brought about the early ripening of the 
grape crop have also caused a crop of very 
fine quality to set on the vines, and attain 
ywiaturity without serious damage (particu- 
larly in the | Chautauqua-Krie belt) from 
either hail, wind, rot or mildew Grape 
growers are unanimous in saying that so 
favorable a growing and ripening season ha 


never been experienced in the history of 
the industry. The clusters hang perfect and 
full on the vines, ang the amount of sugar 
i: the ripening berries is already in excess 
of normal. It means a great boon to the 
wine and unfermented grape juice makers 
Growers, shippers and manufacturers alike 
are looking for an excellent season 
Tonnage Will Be Only Moderate 

At the same time, the grape crop is not 
“a large one, estimates running from the 
equal of last year, which was 5500 carloads, 
to 10) lower than that figure Kight thou 
sand carloa.'s is a hundred per cent crop in 
this belt, which consists of 30,000 acres of 
bearing vineyards. ‘The unfavorable climatic 
conditions of 1907, which made last year’s 
crop very late, and nearly a failure, seem 


to have caused a shortage of wood growth 


and of fruit buds, 
fruit clusters this spring, and 


which resulted in fewer 
general shrink- 
what conditions of 


otherwise 


age of the crop below 


this would have brought to 


maturity. 


year 


The Season Early and Promising 


high 


weeks earlier 


A medium-sized crop, of qual- 
ity, and ready for market 
than and 
vear’s shipping dates, summarizes the situa- 
tion in the grape belt. 

Another year shipping in 
1h07 proved a great spite of a 
very bad season, early frosts, poor fruit and 
other handicaps which 
aged ordinary men. 
Erie co-operative company plugged 
through the season of 1907, handling about 
25% of the total crop, which went to the city 


very 
two 


normal, four weeks ahead of last 


of co-operative 
success, in 
discour- 


would have 


The Chautauqua and 


along 


markets, and brought a net return to the 
growers averaging as high as grapes ever 
brought in the belt. The success of last 
year will result in an increase in the ship- 


ments of the co-operative company this year. 
J. M. Wethy of Ripley is again executive 
secretary and general manager of the com- 


pany, with offices at Westfield; George C. 


Smith will be salesman on the South Water 
the 


street market, Chicago, largest single 


ACTIVE 


CHAUTAUQUA-ERIE 


GRAPES A FAVORITE MONEY CROP 


selling point. The company expects to sell 


1500 to 2000 cars this fall. 


New Developments in Handling Crop 
\ large humber of ‘‘cash buyers” formed 
an association in 1907, using a uniform sys- 


tem of inspection and grading, and engaging 
their inspectors through the Produce Report- 
er companys This is the next largest factor 
in the shipping business, and is raising the 
tandards of packing and inspection Last 
year’s arrangement is effective this year 
Kight-pound baskets will be the chief pack- 
age this fall and the high quality of the 
crop will lead to fewer 29-pound baskets of 


bulk stock than usual The four-pound 
basket is still unpopular here, except for 
early and fancy varieties Bulk grapes going 
to the «ity market for wine, or to the 
mining centers of Pennsylvania, will, as usual, 
go in crates and 20-pound basket 

The grape crop, coming as it does all in 
a few week and being in its nature ultra 
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LALIA MITCHELL 


Will | go to the fair? Do | go to the fair? 

Why, surely you'll see me if you should be there. 
For this is as certain as darkness and light; 

A farmer's hard-working, but this is his right: 

To take a day off when the harvest is won, 

To take a day off when the farm work is done, 

To go with a heart that is free as the wind, 

To go with a conscience as clear as you'll find ; 
And know that he’s monarch of woodland and soil, 
With all the world richer because of his toil. 


Will | go to the fair? Do 1 go to the fair? 

I've three shorthorns entered and | shall be there, 
No operas tempt me the whole winter long ; 

The seashore in summer I'd sell for a song. 

But this is my playhouse; the barn and the shed 
And houses where poultry are sheltered and fed. 
And this is my playtime, the fall of the year 
When maples are crimson and meadows are sere, 
And never a man in the wide world can say 

He's freer or gladder than | am today. 
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handling, 
subject, 


and requiring delicate 


transit, 


perishable, 


and rapid forms a 
handling of worth 
the study of engaged in selling 
or distributing fruits or produce. The Chau- 
point to several years 


imitation 


icing 


the successful which is 


any person 


tauqua grape belt can 


of success in marketing worthy of 


elsewhere. 


A Lesson in Co-operation 


makes 
Denver, 


The Chautauqua and Erie company 
shipments as far 
and southwest to Dallas, Tex, and its agents 
from September 10 until the 
season... A charge of % 
the total of salesmen 


carload west as 
cover the west 
end of the 
basket pays 


cent a 
expense 


and maintenance, including car inspection, 
et It is a lesson in co-operation worth 
studying. Under this system the selling 
price of grapes has gone from 8 cents a 
basket in 1899 up to 15 cents last year. 


With business conditions generally reviv- 
ing, with a most excellent quality, 
and with this distribution system more per- 
fect than and all supplemented by a 
strong demand for grapes in the manufac- 
by both wine and unfermented grape 
juice factories at home, and with the Mich- 
igan crop early and sure to be well out of 
the way before New York Concords reach 


crop of 


ever, 


tures, 








New York grape 


market, the 
entering the season in full 
good prices, and a most profitable harvest. 


growers are 
expectation of 
The favorable grape season has also been 
accompanied by an apparent lessening in the 
attack of the dreaded ‘‘fidia 
known as the grape root 
ago 
industry. 


viticidia,’’ com 


monly worm, which 
scheduled to 


The 


four years was wipe out 


fight has been a 


the grape 


bitter one for four years, and sprayers and 
“beetle catchers” by the hundred are now 
used here, where there were very few before 


Better cultural and fertilization methods have 
followed the awakening. 
This 


cause 


year the fight has turned; what the 


may be is in dispute, perhaps the 


weather, perhaps the methods in use The 


root worm has not been seen in such num 


bers as heretofore. Many vineyards are in 
bad shape from former year’s work, and hun 
dreds of 


but most well-posted men feel that the figh 


will be pulled out and reset 


acres 


is won and the industry saved Too much 


} 


praise cannot be given the work of the state 


department of agriculture and the state ey 
periment station. 

The Chautauqua grape belt is the “hom 
of the Concord grape Stretching 30 mile 
aloug the south shore of Lake Erie, its cen 
ter is al Brocton, 50 miles west of Buffalo 
and extending back to the crest of the hill 
a few miles inland, which forms the water 
shed between Lake Erie and the Allegheny 


river, It is almost entirely given up to grape 
and fruit growing, producing two million 
dollars’ worth of grapes annually, a mil 


lion dollars more in small fruits and canner 


produce, a million gallons of unfermented 


grape juice and three-quarters of a million 
gallons of wine. It is called, and deserves 
the name, “the garden spot of America 


ALFALFA HAY FOR HOGS 


PROF CITARLES W, BURKET' 


A number of our subscribers ask if alfalfa 


hay can be substituted for corn during win 


ter feeding. It can In the alfalfa section 
both green and dry alfalfa enter very large! 


into the maintenance and fattening rations ot 


hogs. It is not uncommon to winter hogs 


on alfalta alone. 


The objection to this practice lies in le 
fact that alfalfa is too valuable to be used 
without other feed going with it Alfalfa 
you know, is rich in the proteids. It run 


to one extreme just as corn runs to the other 


It is the mixture o° the two, of proteid 
and carbohydrates, that makes the _ ideal 
ration for any class of live stock When 
alfalfa enters into the pork production, let 
this plan be followed: 
Beginning with the Shotes 

In early spring let the shotes, stock hogs 
and brood sows run in the alfalfa. field. 
This will carry them for several months. 
Many feeders like to give, even while on 
alfalfa pasturage, some ,corn also As the 


feeding period advances, and the shotes reach 
maturity and approach the fattening period, 


increase the amount of corn constantly until 
take the hogs from the pasture alto- 


you 
gether, at the same time giving corn 
wholly. 

If pen fed, a little alfalfa hay 
out of place. Alfalfa meal is often substituted 
but from the 


almost 


will not be 


for alfala hay in the feed pen, 

standpoint of price, alfalfa meal is out of 
reach. Tankage, cne part being used to ten 
of corn, makes quite an ideal addition to the 


{To Page 188.] 





























HANDLING FIELD CORN 


Approved Methods of Filling the - Silo 


Corn the Great Silage Crop---Cut When Kernels Are Well Dented---Corn 
Binder Gives Satisfaction---Keep Man Inside Silo---Estimated 
Cost per Ton---Silage Satisfactory for All Farm Stock 


a 
ys NDIAN corn is the great silage 
crop. Of this there can be 
no doubt. Other crops such 
as sorghum, clover, cowpeas, 





soy beans, have been used, but 
: the great bulk of the silage 
fed in this country is from Indian corn. If 
some of these other crops are harvested in 
this manner, it seems to pay best to put in 
a layer of Indian corn, then a thin layer 
of the other crop, alternating with corn until 
the silo is filled. 

Recently American Agriculturist made @ 
somewhat extended inquiry among users of 
silage to determine the prevailing experience. 
Ninety-five per cent of those who answered 
state that corn was about the only crop used 


tend to separate, making an uneven product. 
In a good many cases our correspondents 
recommend two and even three men, but in 
the majority of cases one is considered suf- 
ficient. 

There is a great variety of opinion as to 
the number of men and teams needed for 
hauling corn from the field to the silo. Of 
course, a great deal depends on the length of 
the han!, and also whether or not there is any 
haste in filling the silo. Mr H. C. Taylor of 
Wisconsin states that six men and three 
teams make a full set, but that two teams 
and three men will fill a 200-ton silo as fast 
as it should be done. This seems to be the 
average recommended. One man in Missouri, 
who hauls his corn from a distance, recom- 
mends 15 men and six teams. Another recom- 
mends seven men and four teams. Still 


The range is from 30 cents to $1, with prob- 
ably 60 to 70 cents a good average. 
Silage Favorite Dairy Feed 
The silo is most popular in dairy regions, 
and in a great many cases silage is fed 
almost exclusively to dairy cattle. On the 
other hand, nearly every silo owner admits 
that it is just as good feed for horses, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. Of late years a great deal 
of silage has been fed to fattening cattle, 
while it is becoming increasingly popular for 
sheep. It must be remembered that it is a 
succulent feed, and is especially desirable 
during winter, when nothing else of this kind 
is available. It is-also used in a great man) 
cases to tide over a drouthy period during 
midsummer. Bearing on this great subject 
of harvesting and handling the crop of field 
corn, American “‘Agriculturist 





for silage. A few spoke of other crops, and 
possibly a half dozen had experience with 
the legumes, clover and_ sor- 
ghum. <A few had even taken 


the stalks from the field after 
the corn was husked, cut them 
up, moistened them with water, 
and secured very satisfactory 
succulent feed. 

Uniform advice as to the 
best time to cut corn for silage 
is when the kernels are well 
dented. Some advised when 
half the kernels are dented. 
The idea is to let the corn ripen 
sufficiently for eutting and 
shocking. At this stage it is 
in the best possible shape for 
silage. If cut a little too green, 
acidity develops, greatly redu- 
cing the value. If cut too ripe, 
there is, of course, too much 
woody matter. 

Some still cut corn by hand 
and handle it loose. Most, how- 
ever, use some form of the corn 


binder. There is much less 
heavy work where the binder 
is used. Corn stalks are 





handled to better advantage 





adds here the experience of 
J. J. Miller of Madison county, 
oO. Mr Miller also touches 
upon cultural methods for 


cereals. 
Mr Miller's Experience 


I commence harvesting corn 
crop about middie of Septem- 
ber, using-an up-to-date binder 
or corn harvester, which will 
cut one row at a time as fast 
as the horses are able to walk. 
Two men follow, doing the 
shockfng and bundling. In 
this way, we get over from six 
to eight acres a day. | alwdys 
leave one or two fields uncut, 
and after it has been husked 
J turn my horses and cattle 
on it during the fore part of 
the winter, or until the weather 
gets too bad. I select my own 
seed corn in the fall and store 
it in the second story of an out- 
house, where it has plenty of 
ventilation. 








when bound in bundles. Of 
course, there is the cost of 
time, but this is a small item 


in other ways. 
The corn cutter with a 


blower attachment is the fa- mend any sort. 


IMPROVED GREEN MOUNTAIN. POTATOES 


of potatoes, 
The variety richly wheat generally produces too 


One of the most widely popular midseason varieties 
compared to the saving of labor especially in New Jersey and Ohio, is pictured above. 
merits its commanding position, because it is not only a heavy cropping, much straw with a shriveled 
good keeper, but is of fine quality, has smooth, white skin with few and 
shallow eyes and is also of fine quality. 
The specimen basket shown herewith was 


vorite for filling silos. There ner last year at the interstate fair in Trenton, N J. 


is no clogging of the elevator, and it is pos- 
sible to do the work more rapidly. In some 
cases the gasoline engine is being used for 
power, but in the majority of cases steam is 
employed. with a few still using horse power. 
Man Inside the Silo 

There has been a great diversity of 
opinion during the last few years as to 
whether or not it is necessary to have 
@ man inside the ‘silo. Our correspond- 
ents are unanimous in stating that this 
is a very essential element in successfully 
filling a silo. The man is supposed to keep 
the silage properly distributed, so that the 
blades and eorn will be well mixed. If there 
is no one in the silo, the grain and blades 


another recommends ten men and six wagons. 
This all depends on circumstances. 


Cost of Filling Silo 

Not many care to give the estimate of cost 
of filling silo. In many cases this work is 
carried along with other farm work, and it 
is difficult to tell just how much time is 
devoted to filling the silo. One man estimates 
the cost at 45 to 60 cents per ton; another 
30 cents. One man gives a flat rate of 40 
cents, while another says it costs all of &# 
cents. An Jllinois correspondent says he can 
fill his silo-for 50 cents a ton, while John 
Patterson of Missour., a man of wide expe- 
rience, says it costs him $1. O. E. Carter 
of Indiana says it costs him 60 to 70 cents. 


Surely this is enough to com- 


Our land is not so well 
adapted to wheat growing as to 
oats, corn and clover. The 


grain: this because the black 
prize-win- soil is too rich for producing 
the grain in wheat. Oats yield 
Yairly well, some seasons producing from 80 
to 90 bushels-an acre. We can raise clover 
with the best success. After 1] years’ expe- 
rience, I find that some land which produced 
25 bushels corn an acre will now, by careful 
handling, yield from 80 to 100 bushels. 

I find that two crops corn followed by one 
crop oats, sown the latter part of March or 
early part of April, and seeded with about 
one bushel of clover seed to every five acres, 
letting that stand for one or two years, is a 
very excellent system of rotation. By apply- 
ing all the manure to the weakest spots with 
a manure spreader and by keeping the stock 
out of the fields when the ground is wet, the 
land will produce increased yields. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


THE DEVELOPING APPLE CROP 


Commercial Orchards Show Varying Conditions---New York Seems 
More Promising Than Western Sections—-Michigan Outlook 


Is Indifferent--The 


East Will Have a Good 


Many Barreling Apples 


The irregular condition in the crop 
of winter apples was outlined in last 
week’s Americar Agriculturist. Fur- 
ther advices from our correspond- 
ents, received the past few days, con- 
firm the situation there described. 
Probably the outlook, as a whole, is 
more promising in central and west- 
ern New York than in any other por- 
tion of the apple orchard states. This 
is exceedingly important, as the terri- 
tory just described is the leader in 
commercial orcharding. 

As pointed out a week ago, well iIn- 
formed people in that part bf the 
state insist that New York will have 
a good many apples. One of the best 
posted men in New’ York, living at 
Rochester, writes American Agricul- 
turist under date of August 25, that 
probably there will be an increase of 
30% of good apples over 1907, adding 
that the fruit is exceedingly fine in 
size and color and smoothness. One 
grower at Pultneyville, Wayne coun- 
ty, N Y, looks for about 50% of a 
full crop, but says the quality is much 
better than usual and agrees that, 
without doubt, there will be many 
more barrels picked than last year 
and less fruit to go to evaporators. 

Writing from Lucas county, 0, un- 
der date of August 25, W. W. Tlarns- 
worth, the well-known horticulturist, 
says the crop will be 25 to 50% lar- 
ger than last year, more scab than 
usual, but that if no cider apples are 
packed by orchardists, geod fruit will 
bring good prices. J. S. Clark of 
Gallia county writes American Ag- 
riculturist that the winter apple crop 
has improved a great deal during the 
past month in size and quality of 
fruit, “For probably 25% of the crop, 
or a trifle more than last year, farm- 
ers are asking $3.50 per barrel, which 
seems out of line with crop pros- 
pects and conditions throughout the 
country, but no sales made.” Writing 
from Columbus, Prof W. R. Lazenby 
says: General fruit prospect not so 
good as was anticipated. Baldwin 
apples were disappointing, Rome 
Beauty badly injured by scab even 
where well sprayed. Yield of com- 
mercial orchards very irregular, some 
will average about one-half and oth- 
ers only one-quarter crop. Fruit is 
about the average size and fairly free 
from worms. Grapes and plums gen- 
erally good, the latter rotting badly 
in some sections. 

From Pennsylvania Leaders 

No man in his part of the state is 
better posted than D. M. Wertz of 
Franklin county. He writes Ameri- 
can Agriculturist under date of Au- 
gust 20 that the crop of winter ap- 
ples in his section will not be much 
more than half of last year. “There 
will, of course, be quite a few short 
shipments, I, myself, having about 
1500 barrels, and there are other small 
growers, but the aggregate will not 
be but about half of last year.”’ Writ- 
ing from Harrisburg, Gabriel Hiester, 
long at the forefront in Pennsylvania 
horticultural irterests, writes: Trees 
are resting this year after last sea- 
son’s heavy crop of winter apples. 
Owing to the long continued dry 
weather, last year trees did not ma- 
ture their fruit buds. York Impe- 
rial orchards have no apples, Bald- 
win orchards very few. It looks like 
almost a total failure, as 75% of ap- 
ples thatdid set have fallen to the 
ground. 

Writing from his orchards in 
Adams county, A. J. Weidner adds: 
Apple crop will not be more than 15% 
of last year in this county and quai- 
ity not good. This is the off year 
for Adams. Co. Last year had a 
bumper crop, the largest since I have 


been interested in growing this fruit, 
i’. H. Fassett of Wyoming county, 
writes that the quantity of apples to 
be barreled is very light, not over 
25% of the full crop, and quality not 
up to standard, perhaps due to la: 
of effective spraying The codling 
moth has heen cery had this year. 
The few important sections, where 
gathered than @ 
southwestern 


ections, where the crop was 


more apples will be 
year ago, inch the 
orchard 

practically a failure in 1907, also in 
western New Y ir advices from 
Michigan show kee lisappointment 
to many grower 

So far as prices are concerned, it 
is too early to know definitely, Spec- 
ulators are in the field, but their 
views of value differ materially from 
those held by growers In trade cir- 
cles they have given out the impres- 
sion that the paid too 
much for apple They 
will, therefore, go slow this year. 

A Glance by States 

The situation in the heavy apple 
sectlon of th middle and entral 
west, from Michigan working south- 
west, is quite irregular, as glready in- 
imated. Returns to American Agri- 
culturist show a generally disappoint- 
ing condition, yet there will be some 
apples in the southwest, where such 
a marked shortage was experienced 
last year. 

The condition is not at all brilliant 
in such states as Indiana and Ohio, 
while New England as a whole will 
have an indifferent crop of winter 
fruit, unless there should be very fa- 
vorable weather late into the season, 

Our latest reports from well-posted 
men in the southwest are somewhat 
at variance with estimates made by 
bearish operators, even granted that 
part of the country will have some 
barreling fruit. For example, L. A. 
Goodman of Kansas City, one of the 
best posted apple specialists in Mis- 
souri, writes American Agriculturist 
that in his part of the state there is 
only one-third of a crop; further- 
more, that the Ozark region will have 
no shipping apples, attributing this 
to the freeze of April 30. He thinks 
the central part pf Missouri will have 
about 30% of a crop, and the south- 
ern part perhaps 45%. Covering a 
radius of 50 miles from his home 
down in Saverton, Ralls county, R. 
Dalton puts the crop of winter fruit 
not to exceed 20%, but says that 
where the trees were sprayed the ap- 
ples are good, adding that of his own 
orchards, Jonathan and Ben. Davis 
are the best in quality he has ever 
raised. A correspondent at Washburn, 
Barry county, Mo, reports the out- 
look for winter apples very poor, and 
quality inferior. 

Arkansas is an 
section, Heavy 
blooming period 


middlemen 


} 


last season. 


important apple 
rains during the 

greatly damaged 
fruit this year. Such reports as hava 
reached us from prominent Illinois 
orchardists all point in one direc- 
tion. They practically say that Ile 
ples for the market. 

Michigan’s usually important crop, 
as already indicated, will prove far 
short of a good one. Additional notes 
from correspondents directly in the 
fleld follow: 7rand Rapids, Kent 
county, “we will have perhaps 25% 
of an average crop of winter apples.” 
Whitehall, Muskegon county, “no win- 
ter apples worth mentioning.” Paw 
Paw, Van Buren county, “outlook not 
good, not over 25% of an average 
crop, and prospects only fair.” 
Lowell, Kent county, “summer apples 
were good crop, but winter fruit just 
about a complete failure.” A corre- 
spondent at Vincennes, Knox county, 


Ind, writes ‘us that winter apples 
there are less than 10% of a crop, 
and quality not of the best. 


Sugar Beet Promise Maintained 





The outlook for a profitable sugar 
beet crop continues uninterrupted. 
Certain sugar beet sections have had 
seriously dry weather; others have 
had too much rain; but the sugar beet 
stands drouth well, and is not seri- 
ously affected by rain, provided cul- 
tivation can be maintained, 

Oa the Pacific coast, southern Cal- 
ifornia in particular, growers and 
factory men report a very satisfac- 
tory condition of affairs. ‘The crop 
in this region is planted very early, 
so that sugar beet harvest begins the 
latter part of July. 

Rocky Mountain Beets Good 

In Colorado the sugar beet outlook 
is a little spotted. <A few severe hail- 
storms in the northern part of the 
state did some damage, and in cer- 
tain sections of the Arkansas valley 
lack of irrigation water curtailed the 
yield. On the whole, 
crop is not bad. In this region the 
harvesting begins along the latter 
part of September. 

Michigan Sugar Beets in Fine Shape 

All over Michigan the season has 
been remarkably favorable for sugar 
beets. There was plenty of rainfall 
during the early part, and this filled 
the soil with moisture. Dry weather 
followed, which enabled growers to 
thoroughly prepare their land and 
plant the seed. This came up in fine 
shape, and in spite of a quite severe 
drouth in July and early August, the 
sugar beet crop is in excellent condi- 
tion. An expert from the department 
of agriculture at Washington recently 
visited the fields, and found them 
practically free from pests of any 
kind. 

Northwestern Sugar Beets 

In Montana the yield this year 
promises to be larger than ever be- 
fore. In Minnesota the crop is not as 
well understood as in some other 
places, but the farmers are gradually 
getting hold of it, and the crop is 
better this year than ever before. In 
Idaho there was a partial failure of 
sugar beets last year, and the farm- 
ers were much dissatisfied. As a re- 
sult, the acreage this year is small. 

Wisconsin reports’ beet crop doing 
well. The same report comes from 
Ohio. The Illinois factory at River- 
dale reports a fairly good crop, in 
spite of severe, drouth in August. 
In Kansas sugar beets are grown 
chiefly in the western part of the 
state. The crop is in fairly good con- 
dition. 

The New York Situation 

The acreage of sugar beets in New 
York this season is estimated at 20% 
smaller than last year’s acreage. The 
outlook, however, as far as tonage is 
concerned, is from 25 to 30% better 
per acre than the 1907 crop averaged. 
Quite a number of farmers expect to 
get from 15 to 18 tons to the acre, 
and it is hoped that there will be 
more than the usual proportion of 
those who get from 20 to 25 tons per 
acre. The spring was late and field 
work was considerably delayed in 
many localities. This, in part, ac- 
counts for the difference in acreage 
between this year and last. Since 
spring the weather conditions gen- 
erally have been favorable for the 
growth of the beet, so that as a r-- 
sult there is more general satisfaction 
felt among the growers this year than 
has been the case in a great many 
years previous. The showing of the 
crop is especially flattering when 
compared to that of potatoes in the 
beet: section. 

The outlook for the future is 
bright. The experience with this 
crop in New York and the corre- 
sponding prospect indicate further 
development of the industry in a 
marked degree. 


however, the 


1899-0 ...... 17.50 
“Late September price. 











Feeds Are Remarkably High 


Late August rains have helped 
pastures somewhat in the Fiyg 
States milk territory, yet the milk 
supply for the New York market ig 
not overabundant. Meanwhile, feeg 
prices’ continue very high, and farm. 
ers in New York, Pennsylvania ang 
New Jersey who are obliged to buy 
bran and other feeds for their dairleg 
have every reason to insist on living 
prices for milk product. 

Last year farmers thought prices of 
grain and mill feeds could not pos- 
sibly go higher; for all records since 
the civil war had gone practically to 
smash. For instance, oats had taken 
a jump of Ie p bu, mixed feeds an 
advance of $7 a ton, middlings $7 
hominy $6.50, gluten $4, and cotton. 
seed meal $2.50. Corn advanced 18e, 
: Startling as Wer, those figureg 
for last year, this year sees 
another advance’ for practically 
all grains and commercial feed. 
ing stuffs. Where middlings gold 
for $27.75 a tor last year they now 
fetch 29. Mixed f d then went at 
28, and now bring VO50 Hominy 
fed last year sold at 29.25 at this time, 
and now sells at 31.40 

It is no wonder farmers are 
more for milk when the price of mid- 
dlings, compared with last year, hag 
advanced 444%, mixed feed 5%, hom- 
iny and gluten 7%, and corn 14%, 
These percentages are the more sig- 
nificant when one recalls the unprec- 
edented high prices prevailing last 
year. The accompanying table gives 
interesting data in relation to com- 
parative prices for bran in recent 
years: 

Wholesale Prices for Bran 
{First of month quotations. ] 
Octobey December March 

ooeeee"$26.00 
26. 


asking 


$27.00 $28.00 
24.00 25.00 
20.00 21.50 
22.00 i 


19.00 24.00 
25.00 19.00 
17.00 21.00 
17.50 18.00 


SERESERE - 
S22ee22s)\ & 


. '. 21,90 
° ° 22.00 23.00 
. 
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Believes in Clover Seed—In a re- 
cent letter to their customers, C. A. 
King & Co of Toledo, O, among the 
largest dealers in clover seed, have 
this to say: “It looks as if the crop 
would be sufficient to supply all home 
wants and the low price, compared 
with recent seasons, will increase the 
demand. Imports of 100,000 to 130,- 
000 bags will be greatly curtailed. A 
little Chilean seed has already been 
contracted and will come, as it was 
bought -on our recent high prices. 
October was up to $8.95 per 10 
pounds this month and is now down 
to the lowest of the season. How low 
must it go before it will strike a safe 
basis? Will the farmers become dic- 
tators and keep more out of sight 
than usual? Bears expect our Septem- 
ber and October receipts to be large 
Near future will continue to depend 
mostly upon the speculative demand. 








Our Husbands Mfg Co of Lynden, 
Vt, have written six books on the 
prevention and cure of some of the 
most prevalent diseases that afflict 
milch cows. They are books every 
cow owner should read, because they 
tell how to diagnose and treat cow 
ailments and will be the means 0 
your saving many valuable animals. 
These six booklets will be sent free 
to every reader of this journal if you 
wil] simply write a post card to our 
Husbands Mfg Co, 21 Chapel Street, 
Lyndon, Vt, and say you are a reader 
of American Agriculturist. Better 
drop them a postal today before the 


books are exhausted. 
id 


BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowkess 
fertilizers; they enrich the eart 
those who till it.” 
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SILAGE AND THE SILO 





A Man From 


There is 










——— 29 years of 
“He : because the corn is blown with such 
Filling the Silo force that it packs better. One inch experience 
D. C. DEAN, MICHIGAN is long enough to cut the corn and | in this 


the stalk and corn will then be in a 
Now is the busiest time for a man fine condition for food. The digestive 
a somes sses a silo and intends te organs will assimilate all the corn and 

wh ssesses « S < Ss 


. there is no waste. 

ot his winter feed reaay for use. 1 : , oe 

- pl corn in type iin andi nin When the silos are filled it is best 
av sik s early as 


ons: to cover the silage with a seeding} 

August 20, vo wee pond oa bape our of oats, which will sprout and form | 
years. =e ge fa uaee fier ty a covering. ‘This is not always done, 
the silo Is -_ ro spo: <a & seutn- but if not the silage for about 6 inches 
- = er — ak tea a oo will mold and form 2 covering that 
this eee, if gueni » sang i a is air-tight, and may be thrown out 
is a white corn, ve , vy sweet and with when the silo is opened for winter use. 
abundance “ > gy i tal ae In feeding, an iron rake is the best 
hoger = ' vetigiat 4 - tne milk, to use and the entire bin should be 
and at the stag er - 2s aogin- raked over every day, in order to keep 
ngied = Bg gy are seccemier any from spoiling. I usually take out 





machine 


ignds of manure better and covers more ground 
front trucks do away with all jerking of the tong 


couldn't with a wagon. It has ¢ hanged the hard an 


| 


the draft problem, It is still the staunchest, 
for catalog before you buy. 


About the Success Manure Spreader 


“It has been the most satisfactory piece of machinery I ever purchased. It spreads all 


I can start a load that a team cannot shake on a w agon I can get in and out of places that I 
( 


intoasnap. I would not do without it.”—A. C. Presno, Mendon, 0. 


The Success is Now Completely Roller Bearing 


Seven sets, one to each wheel, two on beater, 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ohio Talks 


It runs 
a horse 
lighter 
than any 
other 





















than can be done by hand. The narrow 
ue against the horses on rough ground. 


much dreaded job of manure spreading 


one on beater drive, That settles 
best working spreader made, Sen 





' Sin harcester ba oat te & halt enough at night to feed both night | 
vaiue. arvesle s p ¢ P 


: > and morning. 
day before the men come with teams . 







to draw to the cutter. Handling Mature Corn 
The cutter and engine are brought The next thing is to cut the ripe 


Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, 


and set up the day previous and corn, Which isdone with the harvester for what you want aad p 


everything is ready to move at once and when thoroughly cured and dry 


‘THE DRAINED LAND I: IS | MORE PRODUCTIV ee aere 


value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and 
) a "s Ae ‘Prate Tile meets every requirement. 


+ 
Chimney Topa, Encaustic Side Walk Tike, etc. Write 
rices. 2UMN MH, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 5. 





Three teams will draw from the field” js carried to the husker the same as 





and two men will be kept busy help- the unripened corn was taken to the 9 Monarch Hydraulic 
ing to load in the fields. Corn At’ gijjage cutter. The corn is husked and 
this stage is very heavy to handl-, the fodder shredded and blown either j er ress 


and large loads cannot be hauled any jnto the barn or’ a stack is made in 

great distance. a convenient place. After several | 
Two men at the table, one to cut years’ experience 1 prefer the method | 
the bands and one to feed, can move of stacking out of doors, as I find the 






Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, threshe 


a good lot of corn in one day. Two fodder keeps better than when stored ers, Catalog free, 
men in the silos tramp and throw to jn the barn. Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 
the sides. This is all the men that are A good machine should husk at least | 








required to do the work and since (Q0°te 700 bushels a day. The laree 

the invention of a band cutter one machines do the most work and ar Bulb Catalogue 

man can do the feeding, but someone the most economical in the long run 

should be able to take his place once [The charges vary some, but I have | Handsomely illustrated with full and 

in a while, for it is the hardest posi- ,; avs paid & cents a bushel, ine s iis ban # eo ae st 

it. 66 he shertes the lh bs ee pth, a Ned pric bushel, includ reliable cultural directions, and con 
. taining the largest assortment of high 


cut the more can be put into the silo, Have the corn eut as close to the : ‘ y 

and the better it will keep, as it ‘s ground as the harvester will operate, class Bulbs in America, is now ready, 
packed so closely no air can get in. gs it is then easier to turn the re- and will be Mailed Free on application. 
Not long since I saw one man who maining stalks under in the spring. = 

thought it was not necessary to tramp (Corn taken care of in this wav will A Postal is sufficient 


the incoming corn, that the weight cost about 5 cents a bushel, but after 


was sufficient to pack it. Now this two og three days’ work the corn and J. M. THORBURN & co. 

























ls not so fodder are both secured and not 33 Barclay St., thro’ to 38 Park Place 
Favors the Blower dragged along for weeks. IT use the NEW YORK 
lioard stall and what of the shredded 
I like to fill when the corn is a fodder is not relished, falls to the floor 
little damp, as it seems to pack and is used for bedding. I do not = a ae 
closer and it is not necessary to put have to buy straw as long as the and FERTILIZER 
on any water I have used both stalks last. I am in favor of husking aT : . 
blowers and carriers and will speak and shredding by machinery 
in favor of the blower every time, as The worst thing to be dreaded with ehtne ee Faw Jet te -g > 
there is no stopping to mend broken the husker is accidents. There is no | wont Gear en eae sepa othe 
chains or slats, while nine men re- nee@ of any, only’some fool man will regulates Guaraniced 
Main idle. It throws the corn with poke his fingers into the rollers, and | 
Sreater force and helps those who are then when they are drawn in, blame |, 
tfamping. The largest size silage cut- the owner of the machine. In nine | 
ter is the most economical, for it cuts cases out of ten it is pure careless- | | 
faster and is soon through. I have ness. The first thing to do is to keep | 


three silos to fill, so I try to begin your head and act quickly. Learn to | 
on Friday, and after « utting two days, put on a ligature, and save the man 
let it stand and settle over Sunday, from bleeding to death on your hands, 
and finish on Monday forenoon. Since then give a stimulant, cail a doctor 
I have used the blower, 1 find the and take the man at once to his 
corn does not settle as much as when home If there are no stimulants on 


T used the carrier This, I think, is the place, hot milk will answer. 






Agents Wanted. 
Write for catalogne. 
THE WENCH ¢ a eaquecte co. 
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-LAND 
OPENING~ 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Raliroad 


IRRIGABLE LANDS IN THE 
FAMOUS PECOS VALLEY— 
PECOS COUNTY, TEXAS 
NO HOMESTEAD OR RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The second allotment of these lands is 
now open for entry at $35 per aere, includ- 
ink perpetual water-right and proportion- 
ate ownership of the immense irrigation 
works now under construction, which when 
completed and water appropriated become 
the property of land purchasers, 

The “Orient” road is spending immense 
sums to develop these lands and you are 
now offered a rare and exceptional oppor- 
tunity to secure 40 or more acres of the 
finest irrigable land in the United States 
at ahead-of-the- railroad prices, that in a few 
short months when the “Orient” road is 
completed to this district, will be worth 
from $100 to &500 per acre, 

Over 800 miles of the “Orient” is now 
built and in operation between Kansas 
City and - Pacific Coast of Mexico and 
the gaps sre being rapidly closed up, For- 
tunes aw nit those who secure a rich irriga- 
ble farm now at the present low prices, 

These lands are being sold direct to pur- 
chasers—no agents, no commissions—at 
$35 per acre, terms one-fifth cash, balance 
in four years. No homestead or residence 
rents. Filings can be made with- 
out leaving your home, Only a limited 
acreage may be entered at $35 per acre, so 
write today for Free booklets and maps, 
Adkiress 


F. $. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Raliroad 
* KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Sr 


















68 TONS Bate 
IN1O HOURS 


THE COLUMBIA 
DID IT 


Will maintain 
that record day 
alter day with 
competent help, 
Simple, strong, 
extremely light 
running. 

Gasoline or 
horse power 


ANN ARBOR 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 

om ahons Mich. BOOK 1907 


























































The Chrysanthemum 


By A. HERRINGTON, 


The author, than whom there is no more 
experienced expert in thi line anywhere, 





has here taken the public in his confl- 
dence and has endowornd to assist and 
direct the efforts of who would grow and 
excel in the prod of perfect chrysan- 
themum flower His aim has been to show 
that not in secret arts and practices, but 
in a plain course of procedure, a8 exp ained 


in the pages of this work, are attained the 
results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. 5x7 
inches, Cloth $0.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORE 














n ste _——a— , . 
Tt has western New York the Holstein is the leading milk breed of cattle. PROSPECTING MACHINES t: 


s t 
of fone — popular because of its production. This picture shows part 
t the best known herds in the state, also the “No 1” barn where Fastest drillers known, Great money earners 


0 gm 
Ws are kept. It is the sales barn of Star farm in Cortland county. | LOOMIG MACHINE CO., TIFFIM, ono. | 


DAIRY BARN IN WESTERN NEW YORK Ww el DRILLING & 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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The Benefits 
Derived by 
Using a 


TUBULAR 


are so many, that after a man 
buys one, he 
wonders why 
he waited so 
long, to ‘‘get 
wise,’’ 

Don’t you 
wait and then 
regret; but 
investigate, 
now, the su- 
periority of 
the Tubular Separator. 

Easy filling—Waist low supply 
tank. 
Easy turning— Light running, 
_ self oiling gears. 
Easy cleaning —Simpie (3-part) 
wi. 
Clean skimming—-Suspended 
aa ttom fed bowl. 
Durability—Made to stand wear 
and tear. 
Economy—Less attention—less 
repairs than other separators 
require. 

These are some advantages 
found in the Tubular, only. To 
learn more write for Catalog 100. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 


West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Il. 

















Fistula 
and 

Bap ik 

} it inexperienced, 


Any person, 
oan readily cure either disease with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned. Easy and simple; no 
utting; just a little attention every fifth 
ay—and your money refunded ff it ever 
fis. Cures most cases within thirty days, 
aving the horse sound and smooth, i 
particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser. 
Best veterinary book for farmers. Oon- 
ins 192 pages and 69 illustrations, Dur- . 
ably bound in leatherette. Write us for 
a free copy. 
FLEMING BEROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, UL 
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IT TELLS ALL 
OUI Ee 
((REAM SEPARATOR oo 
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ONT FARM MACHINE CO., BewowsFaus\Vr 
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For Heifers 
with First Calf 


to prevent soreness and swelling 
of the Bag and Teats or other Bay 

troubles. Keeps the parts soft 
and pliable; makes easy milkersa; 
heals sore,cracked or injured teata, 


BL.O@ delivered, or at dealers’. Book 2-A Free. 
GUARANTEE ON EVERY BOX 


oO. H. MFG. CO., 21 Chapel St., Lyndon, Vt. 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


GUARANTEED A Remedy for Wind and Throat 
troubles. 25 yearsin use proves ita 
worth for heaves and chronic 
cough. $1.00 per can. Wealso 
ak 





Distemper, 


hi 
peller, Blood Purifier and 
y 
it does not contain enough to cure heaves, Ail 
direct, came bv ot Send for booklet. 
EW TON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Chio 


;comes advice 








FARM 


Preventing Smut in Wheat 
Ohio 


ipout 


experiment station 
treating seed 


From the 


{wheat to prevent smut. Reports indi- 
leate that smut is widespread in this 
state. Wheat growers are advised to 
treat their seed if smut is present A 
perfectly clean crop can be grown 
from smutted seed if either the for- 
malin or the hot water treatment is 
given the seed wheat. 


Formalin Treatment 

40% formaldehyde so- 
lution In water, may be obtained at 
most drug stores. Mix one pint o1 
pound of this thoroughly in 40 gal- 
lons of water; this makes the solu- 
tion to use, and is enough to treat 50 
bushels of seed wheat. Place seed 
wheat to be treated on clear swept, 
tight floor in piles of convenient siz 
to be stirred throughout 

Sprinkle the formalin solution from 
sprinkling can or nozzie upon the 
pile, while stirring to bottom of pile, 
until all possible is absorbed. After 
a few minutes interval, repeat the 
operations of sprinkling and stirring; 
these are again repeated until at least 
three quarts of solution per bushel of 
grain has been absorbed. One gallon 
per bushel is not too much. 

The pile is then covered with cloth 
or canvas for about two hours; the 
covering is then removed and the 
grain stirred at intervals by shovel- 
ing over to dry it. It is then ready to 
gow at any time. 0 

Caution: In handling treated grain 


The 
Formalin, or 


do not get it again smutted. The 
shovel, the drill, the grain bags and 
any other’ portions of floor used 


should be sterilized by use of the for- 
malin solution. The bags may be 
soaked in it for half an hour and the 
others treated by sprinkling. 
The Hot Water Method 

A less convenient method, but just 
as effective to kill smut, is to dip the 
bags of grain for ten minutes in hot 
water at a temperatur of 133 de- 





grees, then dry. 
Correctives for Swine 
PROF THOMAS STIAW 

Under some conditions ine show 
a decided craving for such substances 
as charcoal, charred corn cobs, soft 
coal, wood ashes, soft sandstone, soft 
bricks, bits of mortar, rotten wood 
and soapsuds, also earth. Such a 


craving when markedly’ present is 
evidence that the swine are not get- 
ting in the food all the elements that 
they need. In order to meet this need, 
it is reeommended that some, at least, 
of these substances shall be given to 
them artificially. Those most com- 
monly recommended are charcoal, 
charred corn cobs and wood ashes. 
These are put in self-feeders and are 
made accessible to the swine 

The following was a favorite for- 
mula of old Theodore Low’s, now 
gone to his rest: Six bushels 
charred corn three bushels 
charcoal, three bushels wood ashes, 
elght pounds salt and 1% pounds cop- 
The charcoal was broken and 
ingredients added and 
them over The 
dissolved in hot 


cobs, 


peras, 
all the other 
mixed by shoveling 
copperas was then 
Water and sprinkled over the mass, 
which was then shoveled over again 


The old man used this formula dur- 


ing nearly all his years of farming 
Some authorities recommend that 
all swine be given access to some 


such preparation. This I cannot in- 
dorse in its entirety. My contention 
is that when swine are largely de- 
veloped on pastures mixed in charac- 
ter, and especially when not much 
corn is fed, they will not need such 
correctives. Where bacon is grown in 
food form these correctives are but 
little in evidence. The reason is that 
the food that produces good bacon 
will also maintain that condition of 
health in which the craving referred 
to will be but little present. 





AND BARN 


Dairy Success on Rented Farm 


BY If, W. D. DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Every successful business man will 
tell you that to succeed you must re- 
ly on your own judgment, have con- 
fidence in yourself, and profit by the 
experience of others. This is espe- 


cially good advice for young farmers; 
and in testimony of it we have the 
eareer of Mr Fred Pomeroy of Dela- 
ware county, N Y, whose beautiful 
farm home and buildings are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Mr 
Pomeroy 23 years ago rented the 
farm he now owns, and continued to 
rent the same 100 acres for 22 suc- 
cessive years, making the purchase 
only .a year ago. 

When asked if under the same cir- 
cumstances and in the light of present 


knowledge he would commence farm 
life by renting, he replied that he 
would; and added: “IT have made 


a rule never to purchase until I had 
something to purchase with.” In 
speaking of his early experiences he 
said: “A young man who is poor is 
at a tremendous disadvantage;” and 
again: “A man without a dollar is 
obliged to submit to humiliations that 
otherwise would not come to him, 
but,” said he, “no man C&R S88Y that 
he owns you as long as you keep free, 
from debt.” 

During the 22 years of tenant farm- 
ing Mr Pomeroy oecame,_ familiar: 
with every foot of soil on his farm.) 
If he had been roaming from farm to 
farm he would not have known any, 
of the farms well. As it is, he knows 
each field and its needs» Naturally, 
a@ tenant farmer cannot. afford to 
make all needed repairs, but since the 
place became his he has repaired the 
barns, painted all the buildings, re- 
built the house, laid cement 
planted shade trees, etc 

The farm keeps 28 cows 
team of horses. During the 
13 head of young cattle are 
clsewhere, but these will be wintered 
on the farm. "The cattle are all pure 
or high-grade Holsteins, and 30 of the 
41 head, including the young stock, 
were bred and raised on the 
The magnificent bull shown in the il- 
lustration heads the dairy herd He 


walks, 
and a 


summer 
pastured 


farm. 


is a pure Holstein, a grandson of 
Canary Mercedes, with a record of be- 
tween 25 and 26 pounds of butter, 
and a butter fat test of 5%. Other 


famous milkers figure in his pedigree. 

Mr Pomeroy keeps one hired man. 
When asked if he hired by the year 
he replied: “My help usually stay a 
year or more; some have stayed three 


and four years, but I never make a 
term contract. Every man’s time is 
up the day he becomes dissatisfied.” 


Dairying is his only specialty. The 
milk is delivered every morning to 
the creamery after being cooled to 
58 degrees. Running water and-ice 
are used. The cooling room is used 
only for the one purpose, and is kept 
scrupulously clean. The cattle stables 


are whitewashed twice a year, and 
everything about the place is sani- 
tary : 

Does farming pay? Mr Pomeroy 
disclaims any special knowledge that 
others do not possess. To the writer 
he said: “TIT am just beginning to 
learn how to farm,” but his neigh- 
bors all say that he makes farming 
pay. is capital stock 23 years- ago 
consisted of good health, and plenty 


of courage. Some more timid than he 
would not have made good; but he 
has, and seems to enjoy with his fam- 
ily the well deserved fruits of his 
labors. 

Good Yield of Oats—I have raised 
from 12 to 15 bushels oats from one 
gallon seed on several occasions. I 
do not know that this is a remark- 
able yield, but it seems to me it was 
a fair crop.—[Frank P. Miller Fair- 
field County, O. 
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+) SWINE 
Alfalfa Hay for Hogs * 


{From Page 184.] 
usual finishing food: The last two on 
three weeks of feeding corn may be 
used alone. 

In feeding during the winter time, 
if you have plenty of alfalfa, give 
the hogs free use of alfalfa hay, cut 
or uncut, as the case may be, and a 
little less of corn than your usua} 
custom. When alfalfa hay is used, 
of course other feeds like middlings 
and shorts need not be used. 

Pasturing Cattle on Alfalfa 

What is said here about hogs, in 
the most part, is true of cattle, with 
this exception: the greatest caution 
must be used in pasturing, especially 
in the spring. I know many cattle 
raisers who pasture cattle on alfalfa, 
but they make it a point always to 
have blue grass and timothy ayail- 
able, and old stocks of hay scattered 
throughout the field, or old hay fed 
from racks or the load. 

Alfalfa is a coming crop for the 













older middle states. In the future, 
it will enter more largely into the 
production of pork, beef and dairy 


products than any other forage crop, 
corn excepted. 





Serum for Hog Cholera 


The bacteriological department of 
Michigan agricultural college, Dr 
Marshall in charge, is making exper- 
iments in conjunction with the bureau 
of animal husbandry at Wash- 
ington, with a view to effectively con- 


trolling epidemics of hog cholera in 
tha future. “We hop to prevent 
epidemics,” says Dr Marshall, “by 
vaccinating hogs with th hyper-im- 
munized blood of an animal that has 
weathered an attack of iolera and is 
naturally immune. Serum from the 
blocd of an immun« inimal when 


inoculated in the system of a hog sus- 
ceptible to attack will not prevent 
the disease, so it is necessary to put 
immune hogs through a process of 
h\V per-immunization 

To accommp:t'sh this, quantities of 
virulent blood from a hog with 
cholera are injected into the animal, 


usually through a blood vessel opened 
near the ear. Two grams of this blood 
would cause death in an average ani- 
mal susceptible to the disease within 
15 days. The immune pig is given 
three doses of 90,225 and 450 grams, 
respectively, the latter being equal 
to a pint, at intervals of a week. This 
renders the pig hyper-immunized and 
20 grams of its blood, together with 
two grams of virulent blood, will be 
injected into the circulatory system 
of a susceptible hog of a hundred 
pounds in weight. For a larger hog 
a greater quantity would be required. 

If 20 grams of the hyper-immu- 
nized blood, without the two grams of 
poisoned blood, were introduced the 
animal would be only temporarily 
protected from an attack [Injections 
of the two kinds of blood are usually 
made under the thighs of the animal. 
is desired 


When a quantity of blood 

part of the pig’s tail is cut off, the 
blood flowing freely and doing little 
injury to the animal Results of the 
interesting experiment will be not d 


in later issues of American Agricul- 
turist. 





Good-by, Razor Backs—The timé 
when our fathers made money on 
the razor-back hog running in the 
woods, unattended forgotten all 
winter long, has long since gone DY- 


and 


In future our diligence will need to 
be redoubled if we stay in the we 
cession of progress and maintain 


successful 


our position among the 

men of our craft. Do not think of 
raising hogs without good, warm, 
dry and clean shelter at all rang 


{H. M. Brown, Highland County, 








Profitable to reduce 


It Is More : 
than to discover 


one’s own big head 
the quality in others 
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Admirable Calf Barn 


TT. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y 


I have seen at the stock farm of 
the Stevens Brothers Hastings com- 
pany in Onondaga county the best 
and only real calf barn which it has 
peen my pleasure to run across. Oth- 
ers have been built, but they are not 
calf homes, as they should be. Sev- 
eral problems arise in bwilding an 
independent calf stable. They must 
necessarily be so large for the 
amount of animal life possible in 
them that they are cold. A 1000- 
pound weight can warm 500 to 600 
eubic feet of air space in a thorough- 
ly insulated building up to a 50-de- 
gree temperature But it is impossi- 
ble to get enough calves together to 
do this The young things need a 
higher temperature than mature ani- 
mals and a drier atmosphere. 

Another trouble has been the pris- 
onlike pens in which these little fel- 
lows have been placed, giving them 
no society and very little pure air. 
Air circulation is exceedingly slow 
and sluggish where high walls sur- 
round the animals Through arti- 
ficial heat insulated walls, ventilat- 
ing flues, open partitions, and abun- 
dance of window space, this building 
seems complete for health. 

It is rectangular, 30x96 feet. It 
would be more satisfactory if 2 feet 
wider. A double row of pens is put 
through the center and a single row 
on each side, with two passageways. 
The inside pens are used for the 
young calves, and are 4 feet square. 
The outside pens are 7 feet square, 
being adapted to older animals be- 
fore being taken into the other 
barns. The partitions are made of 
1%4-inch iron pipe, second-hand stuff, 
but new in appearance and value. 
The lower ends are anchored in the 


ground and upported against the 
side wall A fence is used for par- 
titions, neatly secured to the piping 
framework. Doors are also made of 
piping and fence wire. The partitions 


are 4 feet high. The windows are 
adjusted to swing in at the top, sup- 
ported by side wings, so they can ad- 
mit a large flow of fresh air in mild 
weather and not come in direct con- 
tact with the young things. The King 
flues are installed, and work ad- 
mirably The air was as sweet as 
that in a dwelling. 

The heating device is installed 
through the use of a heater located 








Good Two-Year-Old Holstein Cow | 
Homestead View Duchess, No 7843¢ 
ere pictured, is the property of oe 


vandervort, a-young farmer of 

- elaware county, N Y. As a two- 

oo this cow gave 8000 pounds 

sta in 170 days. At the New York 

se fair in 1907 she took first prize 

A. two-year-old and the champion- 
P Over all Holsteins 








at one end of the building, with a 
radjating surface made up of nine 
lengths of 1-inch pipe, and a return 
running the length of the building 
in the partition between the two cen- 
ter pens. This heating system occu- 
pies a space 4 inches high, or about 
the hight of the partition, projecting 
above it somewhat, but not quite 
reaching the floor. 
The fuel demand, 


day. It will be readily 


tween the small pens furnishes the 
required dry, warm air near the floor, 


where the young animals spend their | 


time. These pipes radiating heat so 
near the floor, the calves get the 
benefit Bf it before it passes into the 
upper strata of air. The cost of this 
building with cement floors would 
not vary greatly from $20 a foot 
length measure of the building 

[I want to commend this general 
scheme not from a humanitarian 
viewpoint alone, but as a_ business 
proposition. In growing these young 
animals with health and vigor there 
can be no mistake that this homelike 
atmosphere will have a strict dollar 
and cents value 


Milk from Holstein Cattle 





A correspondent 
Mich, 
and asks information on the follow- 
ing. She writes: “We have always 
understood that Holstein cows gave a 
large mess of milk, but that the qual- 
ity was not rich enough for extensive 
butter making. Could you advise 
whether we have been misinformed 
as to the richness of Holstein milk, 
and as to what kind of cattle would 
be best for our purpose? Also in- 
form us as to the best time to plant 
strawberries.” 


from Tekonsha, 


The milk of Holstein cows is not | 


usually regarded as being as rich in 
butter as the milk of some of the 
other dairy breeds, as, for instance, 
the Jersey or the,Guernsey. But Hol- 
stein cows give so much milk rela- 
tively that, as a rule, what is lacking 
in quality is, at least, made up in 
quantity. 

Any of the dairy breeds should an- 
swer for the purpose named. To say 
that one is better adapted than an- 
other for dairying would not be cor- 
rect, viewed from the standpoint of 


breeds. The difference lies more in | 
breed than in | 


individuals of the 
breeds. ‘The all-important matter is 
to know how to choose a good cow. 
This, however, should be borne in 
mind by those who take up dairying: 
If they are going to grow swine, the 
skim milk becomes a_ question of 


much importance, and Holstein cattle | 
large amount of milk In| 
other words, they will furnish more | 


give a 


skim milk than some other breeds. 
When to Plant Strawberries 
Strawberries may be planted out 
in Michigan in the autumn or in th: 
spring. All things considered, the 
spring is probably the better season 





for planting them. If it is simply | 
a matter of setting them where they | 


have been grown in the same garden, 
they may be lifted and put in again 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Messrs Stevens i 
say, does not run above 50 pounds a! 
understood . 
that the location of these pipes be- {| 


is about to go into dairying, | 





Freight Prepaid 
on B-B Rubber 


—— 





Roofing 


made on guaranteed, first-quality roofing. 


your rai station. 


and durable. 


Cement and S Roof- 
ing Nails inclosed in 





Free 











Lowest Factory Price— 
Freight Prepaid 


Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. or more. See below. 
Per 35-Ib. Rell~208 Sq. r= 


1- 

Per "4s-ib. Roll—108 Sa. Fe 
y 

P 55-Ib. R 11-108 le — 

co eee ssa.Ft— 9.95 

Order today or write for Free Samples and Booklet 








Order at once to save time and get this most extraordinary 
We know that no Storekeeper, Catalog House, or 
any else can meet these bottom Factory Prices. 
at the prices quoted and remember that the low Brice s we ve give 7a you includes all i Preighe 
and that price is the actual cost to you of genuine 






Special Price Proposition ever 


B-B” oofing laid down at 


Every roll of long-lasting “"B-B” Roofing carries obr absolute guarantee to be water-proof, 
It’s made of long-fibre Wool-felt, saturated in ao by connel Sa ine 
Process, heavily coated both sides with Flexible Water-proof Compound. Can't crack, wrink 
or leak. Costs one-fourth as much as shingles and lasts — as long. 


Write Us for Three Free Samples 


o Test—and Booklet 
et >. free liberal samples of 1-ply, ply and 
S-ply **B-R” Roofing. Then put ‘8-8 to any con- 
cei vable test to prove positively that it has ev 
one of the good points that wé claim for !t. No use 
wasting money On high-priced roofing when, with- 
out spe ng @ cent, you can prove the complete 
nen of low-priced, guaranteed ‘*B-B” Rub. 
il Freight to points east of 
i coant River ant north of the south line of Ten- 
nessee. If you live beyond, we pay freight that far. 


Longest est Guarantee, and pt, 
Write us on a p< ostal, or order from this adv 


tisement on our guarantee to give satisfaction or 


le low-price offer 


money back. pis remarka 
e of it 


may never appear in. Take advan 
and write this very day—at once. 


The Breese Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept. 12, Cincinnati, 0. 








= your boy work and 


play in shoes that are 
comfortable. Save the 
child foot troubles in after- 
life. See that he wears 
Educators, the shoe that “ lets 
the foot grow as it should” 
and allows room for five toes. 
It wears longer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOLMAK 


oy FOR THE WHOLE FAM 


10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 








These famous shoes are made for 
the whole family from infants to 
parents. They are a “‘treat for 
the feet “in every sense of the 
word. 


None genuine unless bearing 
above brand on the sole. 


August 31 to 
September 5 
EDUCATOR 


WEEK 
OPENING OF SCHOOLS 
Special Display by Dealers 














CLARKS 
ING NG 
sieje) a; 


halt lap. 





away from the disks. 


Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Bend to-day for’ FREE Booklet with fall partienlars, 





CLARK'S DOUBLE ACTION ‘'CUTAWAY” HARROW 


H EXTENSION HEAD is made especially tor Orchard work 
will increase your é¢rops 25 to 50 per cent. This machine will cut take 
28 to 30 acres, or will double-cut 15 acres in a day, 
medium horses, It will move 15,000 tons of earth one foot in a day, and 
ean be set to move the earth but little, or at so great an angie as.to move all 
the earth one foot. Kuns true in line of draft and keeps the surface true. 
All other disk harrows bave to run in 


TheJointed Pole takes all 
the weight off the horses’ 
mecks, and keeps their heels 


We make 120 sizes and styles of Disk 
Harrows, Every machine fully warranted, 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 851 Main St. 

















It is drawn by two 





ov” 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 





without even wilting them. It Is all- | 


important, however, that the plants 
lifted are those of the present year’s 
growth. 





Sanitary Milk is’ simply clean milk 
—milk from clean cows, housed in 
clean, well-lighted and _ ventilated 
stables, fed upon clean, wholesome 
food, milked by clean milkers into 
clean pails and transported at a 
proper temperature in clean cans.— 
[John D. Nichalls, Ohio. 





Canadian Winter Apples—The fol- 
lowing varieties do well in western 
Canada: Canada aldwin, Winter 
Rose, Calumet, Baxter, La  Victorie, 
Stone, Scott Winter and Milwaukee. 


Don’t Neglect Fall Spraying 


Now is the time to prepare to use 


“SCALECIDE” : 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Seale and 

all soft-bodied sucking insects. It also has 

fungicida] properties. Greatest effectiveness 

Least Labor and Expense 

Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, fruit 
| growers, and Experiment Stations. Write 
| today. for Booklet O and full particulars, 
| and FREE Sample. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 
No. 60 Church St NEW YORK 









Aa do mt aed do with your old bags? Don't 

way, we will buy Foed bags of 
ail Tine Glen. post Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Jotton-seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
oom “hichene rices. Write us today for prices 
4nd particulars. Vie pay the freight 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
SISBN. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A HENDRICKS HAY/i 
PRESS for $17 


Ocr No.0 U Pome 
for onl 








D. B. Hendricks & Co., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, N.Y. 
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Have You Made That 
Paint Test? 


Do not paint until you know 
about the materials your painter 
intends to use. We have been 
offering for several months, a sure 
test by which the purity of White 
Lead may be established. 

Thousands have availed them- 
selves of our offer and are now 
in a position to know what they 
are about when they spend their 
paint money. 

We continue the opportunity this 
month. White Lead bearing our 
trademark‘ ‘the Dutch Boy Painter"’ 




















is guar- 

anteed | FULL WEIGHT KEGS 

pure, | zee batch or Paleet ae 

It will ing Bat ful weight of White 
Lead. Di are no 

stand weighed with the contenta; 

the each keg contains the amount 

*hite designated on 
severest | the outside. 
test. 











That is why we promise blow- 
pipe and instructions for using it, 
together with book on painting 
—all free. Ask for Test 
Equipment 7. 


wreor mii) 


Lit aes 





National Lead Company 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, ip 
Obicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Bt. Louis, Philadelphia, (John 3 
T. Lewis & Bros, Co,), Pittsburgh : 
(Nationa) Lead & Oil Uo.) S 
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TOWERS FISH BRAND 
‘ WATERPROOF 

, OILED 

GARMENTS 


are cut on large 
patterns. designed 
to give the wearer 
the utmost comfort 


LIGHT-DURABLE-CLEAN 
GUARANTEED waTERPROO? 
SUITS #322 
-SLICKERS *322 








YOU WAVE BEARS THE AONER 
SIGN OF THE FISH. ell 
73H an? 


4 ‘oe = Ee = AS TOWER CO. BOSTON.USA. 
108 - ie TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED, TORONTO CAN 

















“THE OLD RELIABLE” 





LANTERNS 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST OW A ‘‘DIETZ’* 
maoesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vonx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 





PIONEERS ANDO LEADERS 





i ESTABLISHED 1840 








a very prompt reply.) 


Mention this Journal’ 2's: Sot. 








Unfinished Sections 
W. W. OASE, HUNTERDON COUNTY, & FB 

In sections where an early flow 
from clover or basswood can be 6x- 
pected, followed by a later flow from 
buckwheat, heart’s-ease or aster, it 
will usually pay bees, if the produc« 
tion of fine honey is desired, to exe 
tract all sections not running at least 
seven-eighths filled and capped at 
the close of the flow of light honey. 
Such honey will bring nearly, or quite 
as much, as in the comb, it being of 
the very finest quality, while the ex~- 
tracted sections,can be used to very 
great advantage during the later flow, 
and any slight discoloration of the 
wax will not be discernible in the 
darker honey. ; 

At the close of the fall honey flow, 
unfinished sections can usually be 
disposed of to excellent advantage as 
follows: ‘Those containing at least 
seven-eighths sealed honey to be sold 
to the grocer at a reduction of 1 
to 8 cents a pound, while those 
that contain from that amount down 
to six or eight ounces are sold to the 
neighbors as chunk honey by the 
dollar’s worth. They sell very readi- 
ly in season of heavy crops at say ten 
pounds for $1, and in scant seasons 
eight or nine pounds, the purchasers 
bringing their own pails, the honey 
being cut out, all empty wax 
trimmed off and rendered, and the 
section cleaned and used again All 
sections containing less than six to 
eight ounces are uncapped and fed 
to those colonies having scant winter 
stores, and after a thorough clean- 
ing by the bees, they, with all other 
empty ones, are carefully and cleanly 
stored away out of reach of all dust 
for use the following season, 





When wanted for use next season 
all that show any tracks or ends of 
the cells should be cut down. This 


can be easily done by dipping an un-~ 
capping knife in water and 
slicing them down to a perfectly clean 
surface as nearly level as possible. 


very aot 


Those showing very bad discolora- 
tion should be rendered into wax, 
while those but slightly discolored 
should be cut down to a thickness of 
% inch or less, or, better still, set 
away for the darker fall flow where 
such discoloration will not be dis- 
cernible, 

The worst complaints concerning 


unfinished. sections usually come from 
those who use the tiering up method, 
and who put on a fresh super too 
close to the end of the season’s flow. 
This prevents the one or more al- 
ready on being sealed properly, while 
by misdirected energy the bees are 
building comb in the greatly en- 
larged space at their command, and 
which by the very nature of things 
they cannot finish. By proper manip- 
ulation and contraction of the supers 
or other surplus space as the flow 
nears its end, there should be but 
very few unfinished sections at the 
close of the season, not more than 
two to four per colony under ordi- 
nary conditiors, excepting those that 
have been slightly drawn out. These 
are very valuable for bait combs in 
the supers at the beginning of the 


flow the following season, 

Tt will occasionally happen that a 
long, heavy flow of honey will be 
abruptly terminated by 2a severe 


storm when, of course, a large num- 
ber of unfinished sections will proba- 
bly result; but if the surplus space 
is always kept down to a size com- 
mensurate with the strength of the 
colony, even then their number 
should not be great. It hardly ever 
pays to feed back honey to get un- 
finished sections capped, and if left 
to be finished by a later flow they 
will have a calico appearance which 
will deduct 8 or 4 cents a pound 
from their value in most mar- 
kets. Wel-drawn, clean combs in 
sections I consider worth fully 6 
cents each at the beginning of a 
honey flow. 


POULTRY=--APIARY ' 





Satisfactory Poultry Fence 


S. Hs WABBEN, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS 





As I keep 200 Rhode Island -Red- 
hens and do not wish to have them 
trouble my neighbors, nor the flower 
garden, I have 500 or 600 feet of hen 
fence to maintain, and as I can at 
this season, better than any other, 
attend to it, I have been removing 
ah old woven slat fence and substi- 
tuting a new wire fence. As 
thought it might be beneficial to 
some readers to know how to make 
a neat, durable fence with less ex- 
pense and time than any I ever saw 
put together elsewhere, I will tell my 
original method. This method may 
be adopted not only for hen fence, 
but for any wire fence for all kinds 
of stock. 

Those who have dug post holes in 
hard gravel and used large wooden 
posts know it is a long, tedious job 
to get the standards ready to receive 
the wire. Instead of all this labor I 
go to a wholesale junk store and buy 
l-inch galvanized water or gas tub- 
ing, which costs less than the plain 
iron, and is in keeping with the gal- 
vanized netting. It costs less be« 
cause it cannot be sold for smelting. 
I paid $1 a hundred pounds for it 
and had it cut into the lengths [I re- 
quired. There need be no waste, as 
the pieces can be coupled together. 

For a 52-inch hen fence the posts 
should be 7 feet 4 inches long. That 
will allow room for 8 feet in the 
ground and a narrow board above 
the ground, fastened with staples to 
the posts te receive the lower edge 
of the wire netting, which is fas- 
tened to the boards with small 
staples. At the top of each post there 
is a small hole bored to receive a 
short piece of wire. To fasten the top 
of the netting I put a wire in the cen- 
ter of each post to stay the netting 
to the post. The top hole need go 
through only one thickness of the 
pipe, as the wire can be entered at 
the top. There need be no hole 
through the center, as the netting 
will hold the wire in place. 

In putting up barb wire fence a 
hole must be bored where each 
line of wire is to be stayed and then 
fastened through this hole with a 
short piece of wire. Corner posts 
should have braces made of 1% or 
5,-piping flattened at the end and 
fastened to the post 3 feet from the 
bottom end with a rivet or small bolt 
and run out at right-angle from the 
post 8 feet, then bent to come within 
1 foot of the top and fastened there. 
The bottom of the brace should lie 
on a flat stone so it will not sink into 
the ground when stretching the wire. 
To make the holes to receive the 
posts one can use a small iron bar. 
I used a piece of 1-nch’ round iron 
and had a steel point put into it 
to drive it through hard gravel with 
a sledge hammer. Fences made with 
these small iron posts look much 
neater than those with large, wooden 
standards and I think will last 
longer. 


Warm and Cold Houses 


HANS VOGLSANG, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There are a great many different 
opinions about the housing of hens. 
I have been in the business for years, 
and my homemade henhouses suit 
the purpose as well as any [I have 
ever seen. I have cold and warm 
houses, that is to say, I have heating 
apparatus in some and in othersI have 
not. I build my henhouses of rough 
lumber, with double walls, l-inch air 
space, with tar paper between. They 
are double-floored. The ceiling is al- 
80 of rough lumber, papered, with 
gable shingle roof, The platforms 
are 18 inches from the floor and the 
roosts 8 inches above these. Bvery 
day the droppings are removed and 
ashes, road dust, or sieved soil is put 
on to prevent the manure from stick- 
ing to the boards. The floor is swept 











clean every day, and many visitorg 
tell me my henhouses are cleaneyp 
than some people’s dwellings. The 
hens never come into the houses dur. 
ing the day. In the morning I yp. 
lock the doors and let the chicks 
out into the yards There igs g 
scratching shed in every yard. The 
houses are then cleaned, and all doors 
closed except those leading into the 
yards. There is a draft of air through 
the houses all day long, and 
could detect the slightest odor 
smell. 

As to heating: I have built furnaces 
of mortar and rocks, and on very 
cold days I make a good fire in them, 


no one 
or bad 


letting the heat go out at noon. This 
warms the rocks and keeps them 


warm for two days, so when we have 
cold weather my hens do not stop lay- 
ing, as most people’s do. Still, I do 
not advocate artificial ‘heat in poultry 
houses. If the houses are too warm,’ 
and the chicks come out in the cold 
air they are likely to get cold, though 
mine never did. My cold henhouses 
do not give the same good results so 
far as egg production is concerned. 
The fertility of the eggs is the same 
in both. 

I allow 6 square feet floor space 
for each adult fowl in the henhouses 
and scratching sheds. The yards are 
large, with lots of grass and clover, 
and in them I give 200 feet of ground 
to each hen. I shall work out a plan 
next spring by which we can always 
have clover in the hen yards, no mat- 
ter how small, and the hens will not 
be able to destroy it. I shall tell more 
about this later on. Much is said 
about ventilating poultry buildings. 

If the doors cannot be left open, a 


shaft should be made of two pleces 
of lumber 5 inches wide and two 
pieces 4-inch lumber. Nail the pieces 
together to form a shaft 4 inches 
square. This should extend at least 


2 feet out of the roof, and within 1 
foot from the floor. This is a per- 
petual and safe ventilator. I do not 
want any windows, because they ué- 
mit too much cold during cold nights, 
and when the compartment is too 
light the chicks will go down on the 
floor and make it dirty, and last but 


not least, there are always hens and 
pullets that refuse to lay in the nest 
boxes, and will drop their eggs on 
the platform. 

I also have strips of wood nailed 
on the edge of the platforms to pre- 
vent the eggs from rolling off. In 
the middle of the platform I leave 


about 12 inches space between the 
strips for the droppings to be re 
moved, Another important item is to 
have oyster shells, grit and charcoal 
within the hens’ reach. I never keep 
more than 20 hens, and often these 
are all kept in one compartment and 
yard. I do not keep hens over two 
years old and cocks over four years; 
sometimes we may when we have an 
extra fine fowl, either male or female. 


No Poultry Condiments—!I never 
feed poultry condiments, except to 
moping or molting hens, and do not 
believe in them in general. What wé 
want is a food that contains all the 
necessary elements for the production 
of feathers, flesh and bone, not 4 coms 
pound that forces hens to lay. Gree® 
cut bone is beyond all doubt the best 
feed for eggs and for growth.—[Hans 
Vogisang, British Columbia. 








It Is Not True that geese spoil pas 
tures for other stock. Usually they 
don’t get a chance till the pasture i 
eaten down close by horses, cattle oF 
sheep. Then they are blamed. 
given a fair show. they will improve 
pastures. 


Why Waste Money on disinfectants? 
If the place is dirty, clean it, an 
thus save the cash; if clean, why use 
@ remedy, when no reason exists fot 
using it? 
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. lay tile. In 


Tiling a Good Investment 


S. B, WOODS, INDIANA 





By buying drain tiles and putting 
them in the ground where they 
should be, a farmer can realize 50% 
on the money invested. I have done 
jt and can do it again. I put in some 
tiles one spring through a long marsh 
which was practically worthless. Be- 
fore six months I had a fine crop of 
corn, Which paid for all the tiling, all 
the work involved in growing the 
corn, and, besides, paid 100% on the 
money invested Some of my tiles 
have been in 20 years, and to say 
that they have paid for themselves 
ten times over is putting it mildly. 

When your land is tiled you can 
get on it early and get your oats in 
before your neighbor on untiled can 
get on the land You sow clover and 
the land is in nice shape for the seed 
and to feed the young plants. Your 
oats and clover grow up nicely all 
over the field and make a big aver- 
age yield. Did you ever see a field 
where the crop was drowned out here 
and there make a big yield? When 
it becomes hot and dry in the summer 
the oats and clover grow right on, be- 
cause the land has not been soaked 
with water and baked harder than a 
dry road, but the tile let the water 
out of the land and let the air into it. 


Thus it holds more water in a dry 
time than the undrained land. The 
freezing and thawing in the winter 


will heave out 
land. 


clover on undrained 
On drained land this does not 


occur, and the clover will come 
through in good shape. 
In the spring I have often seen 


strips of nice clover running across 
a field and other strips where there 
would be none, or scarcely any. By 
investigating I found that the clover 
did not heave where the land was 
tiled; where it was not tiled the 
heaving was severe. It is the even, 
good-all-over piece of corn that 
makes the big crop. Where can you 
get such fields of corn without first 
tile-draining the land? 


Tiling for Pastures 
A great many never think of tile 


draining for pasture, but it pays just 
as well as anywhere else. In-the first 


Place, you cannot get a nice, even 
seeding Even if you did, along 
would come a big flood, which would 
kill out the sweet, nutritious grass, 
and a lot of sour, worthless stuff 


would result. Granting you do not 
turn the stock on early in the spring, 
there are always wet-times in the 
summer when farm animals will teaf 
up wet places until they: are nearly 
worthless. 

Taking it all around, and on gen- 
eral principles, I do not believe there 
is any one thing a man owns on the 
G@verage farm that. will bring him 
such a return for the money invested 
88 tiles, laid properly and in the right 
place. 

laying Tile 

Anybody with common sense can 
the first place, decide 
Where your main tile and outlet shall 

Even if you have to dig for it, 
ve your main tile 8 to 4 feet deep. 
If deeper, so much the better. If 
this tile has to carry the water that 
falls on 40 acres of ground, have it at 
least 10 inches. If 20 acres, 7 to 8 
inches in tile will answer. A 10-inch 
tile will carry more than twice as 
much as a 7-inch tile, and besides, 
there ix more friction in a small tile 
than a large one. 
holy tile that has branches I would 
T ordinary conditions lay a 10- 
oe tile from the outlet to the third 

@nch. From there up to the sixth 
" Mch would lay an 8-inch tile, 
oy there up to the last branch a 6- 

» and from there up 4 inches. 
thee of the branches are to be 
o mined, of course, by the amount 

Water they are expected to carry. 

caeeneral thing, 4-inch branches 
9 the business. Some Jay 3- 
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THE QUESTION 


inch tile at the upper end of branch- 
es. These probably are just as good, 
if laid well in clay ground, and are 
somewhat cheaper. 

In draining a marsh I would run 
the main tile right through it, and 
then branch well up all around thé 
marsh. One tile through the center 
may take all the water out of the 
marsh, but the seepage from the out- 
side of a marsh to the tile will cause 
the land to be cold, wet and sour. By 
catching the water before it gets in 
the marsh, fine land and crops will 
result. 

Any farmer who is interested in 
tile can lay out a tile drain and put 


OF DRAINAGE 


in the tile. Besides the ordinary 
spades and shovels about the farm, 
you will need a tile spade from 14 
to 18 inches long. Some call them 
post hole spades. You will also need 
a drain cleaner or spoon. Dig the 
ditch uniform and straight, especial- 
ly the sides at the bottom and the 
bottom, and do not dig your ditch 
any wider at the bottom than the tile 
you are putting in. Water in the 
bottom of the ditch is the nicest way 
to get bottom. Have a soft wood club, 
like a ball club, and after you have 
laid two or three tiles drive them to- 
gether with the club. Do not be 
afraid of getting them too close to- 


Lii] 


gether. If you do not get them good 
and close together, lay some broken 
pieces over the openings. If you are 
tiling in loose, rynning sand, haul 
clay and put a thin layer of clay over 
the tile. A load will go a long way, 
If you will put in a few tiles they 
will work for you days, nights and 
Sundays and make some money for 
you so you can buy more. 
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Address Wanted—W ill G 
article, “Co-operation in the grange, 
appeared in the July 18 issue, please 
send his address to the editor. 


M., whose 








GOOD many 


written on. 


resources, 


It therefore protects you 
absolutely. It substitutes ab- 
solute knowledge for guesswork. 


If we went out of business to-morrow, 
it would make no difference. 


Company is behind us. 


We mean to show the public that we 
have confidence in the durability of Congo, 
and that we are willing to back this confi- 
dence up in a way that no other manu- 






facturer ever dared to. 








’ NEVER 
LEAK 


guarantees. Most of these are 
not worth the paper they are 
They are full of provisos that 
no one can live up to, an7 you have only 


the manufacturers’ word behind them. 
We looked into this proposition some 
time ago, and determined that we would 
offer a guarantee with every roll of Congo 
that would mean something. 
We therefore went to the Nat- 
ional Surety Company, a cor- 
poration with over $2,000,000 
of assets, and arranged with it 
to furnish with every roll of 
Congoa genuine Surety Bond. 


It guarantees that our 
three-ply Congo Roofing will 
last ten years, if the directions 
are followed—and the Surety 
Company stands behind that 
guarantee to the limit of its 


roofings carry 


roofing made. 


business. 





Fac-Simile of Guarantee Bond, 


on request. 
and consider that behind the roofing is not 
only our reputation but a surety bond, we 
know that you will not fail to purchase 


The Surety 
Congo. 
you Samples. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
523 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia Chicago & San Francisco 


Write at once and let us send 


SPECIAL NOTICE —If any Congo rolls 
that you purchase do not contain Guarantee 
Bonds, write us at once, telling us where 
and from whom they were purchased, and 
we will at once mail you the missing bonds. 


GUARANTEE BOND 


~ INSIDE EACH ROLL OF 


ONGO 
ROOFING 


We can afford to make this strong 
guarantee because we know Congo will last 
the full period of the guarantee, and more. 
It has always given better satisfaction and 
all round service than any other ready 


This bond is the broadest and most lib- 
eral proposition ever offered in the roofing 
It means we have faith in Congo. 

It protects you absolutely. 

If you are looking for a 
watertight roofing that needs 
about as little care as a roofing 
could get along with and give 
satisfactory service, backed by 
a guarantee that means some- 
thing, Congois what you want. 
It is made of the very best 
materials that can be secured, 
and is the most pliable water- 
proof roof-covering on the 
market. 


We do not ask you to take 
our word for this, 
gladly send you free samples 
If you have these before you 


but will 


Successors to 


BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. 
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Gov Hughes has done right. The 
gamblers and horse jockeys who 
want to do wrong 
wish to defeat his re- 
nomination, So do the 
old-line political 
“bosses.” They cannot understand @ 
governor who governs solely for the 
whole people, regardless of the “in- 
terests.” Failure to nominate Hughes 
will enable Bryan to carry the Em- 
pire state. American Agriculturist is 
in no sense a partisan journal, but 
we do glory in Hughes’ spunk and 
integrity, just as we say Amen to the 
way in which Gov Fort of New Jersey 
is enforcing the law in Atlantic City. 
These instances are not party politics 
—they are civic righteousness, like 
unto Johnson’s in Minnesota and 
Folk’s in Wisconsin. This type of 
men serve their country, rather than 
mere party. But the petty politicians, 
place. hunters and bosses, who serve 
only themselves or other special in- 
terests, cannot understand why the 
people so often repudiate them. Who 
serves his country best, serves, his 
party best. « s 


For Civic 
Rightcousness 


> 





In the next issue of American Agri- 
culturist our statistician, B. W. Snow, 
will give his careful 
estimate of the 
September promise of 
1908 crops. This will 
be of especial value, for in addition 
to reports from our regular corre- 
spondents, Mr Snow has just com- 
pleted an extended tour of most of 
the grain growing states of the mid- 


Crop Reports 
Next Week 


EDITORIAL 


dle west, tha northwest, ar 
inces of northwestern Canada 
was the crucial month ir 
crop reports are of unusual 
and valu 





Abusing Privileges 


fur- 
her 


No country in the world has 
nished so many free homes te 
people as the United That 
such Is the fact will always be to 
the credit of these United States. The 
government has done its part [t 
kept faith with citizen who in 
good faith accepted its offer and per- 
formed the duties of citizenship. 
Many of the people have kept faith 
with the government. They have 
gone on and farmed their lands. 
They have tried to improve them 
from the day on which they came 
into their That is hon- 
est and it is commendable. 

But there are others, and their 
name is legion, who have secured 
such lands with no other view than 
to prove up on them, and when they 
have so proved on them, to sell them. 
Men of various callings have done 
this, eyen women have done it. Min- 
isters of the gospel have done it, and 
because they have, some have point- 
ed at them the finger. It should be 
pointed at them and. all those who 
have done similarly. They have 
broken faith with the country who 
gave them the land. They got the 
land to farm it and they never tried 
to farm it save when they were 
forced to, in order to get their claim. 
It may be that some have 
thus have not been conscious of the 
wrong, and yet it is wrong. The stain 
will cling. It is one of those things 
that never can be when once 
it ha 
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One of the difficult 
confronts 


problems which 
many of 


furni 


dairy~ farmere in 
the state st 

Getting of 
Protein 


prote 
ource 

year 
growing sunflowers wi 
been adopted. This has 
with no little 
eastern farmers 
years. The seeds of the 
are mixed with those of the 
and they are deposited with the 
planter. The aim is to 
plants about 6 inches 
row The crop is cut with the corn 
harvester. The fear was thar the 
coarse stalks would be so large and 
tough that they would not be readily 
eaten by the cows. This fear is not 
justified by the facts. The cows will 
consume the sunflower stalks as well 
as they do the coarse cornstalks. If 
this proves to be entirely practicable, 
it will be a distinct advance in pro- 
viding food for dairy cows and, in 
fact, for cattle generally. It will very 
much lessen the necessity for buying 
food to use with silage to balance the 
ration. 


ucce 

during 
unflowers 
corn, 
corn 
have the 
apart in the 


Next week the playground 
ciation of America holds its 
congress in 
York city. This 
meeting will give 
much _ attention to 
the subject of a playground and 
athletic field in connection with rural 
schools, or in villages, fer country 
boys and girls. Much is being done 
along these lines for the youth of our 
cities. There is room for good work 
in this direction in our rural commu- 
nities. Our country boys and girls 
should have reasonable opportunity 
for fun and play. Experience is prov- 
ing that this feature of their life can 
be so directed as to not only give 
them much pleasure, but at the same 
time provide an experience and 
training that will be of large practi- 
cal benefit to them. This develop- 
ment: will tend to make farm life 
more, attractive to young as well as 
old, and thus help the movement back 





asso- 

annual 
New 
For Farm 

Boys and Girls 


which is going to do so 
much to increase the profits and sat- 
isfaction of our American farmers. 
We shall feature some illustrated ar- 
ticles upon this subject during the 
next few months that will interest 
évery one of our readers, the ol@er 
ones as much as the younger. 


Take good care of the lambs. Such 
was the advice of an old shepherd 
when asked regarding 
the best method of im- 
proving the the _ flock. 
The advice thus given 
will apply equally to those engaged 
in tilling the soil. If improvement is 
to be made in agricultural methods, 
it is to come largely through the 
young people of the farm. Every 
eare should be taken of the lambs. 
This fact is now being recognized, 
even in the conducting of farmers’ in- 
stitutés. In North Dakota, in many 
instances the teachers of the district 
schools sent certain of the grades to 
the institute. In 
school was dismissed for half a day, 
with the understanding that all the 
pupils should be present at the in- 
stitute. The behavior of those young 
people was most exemplary in 
every instance. In other places in- 
stitutes are being held for children. 
The leaders in agriculture are begin- 
ning to.take good care of the lambs. 
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to the 
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The moisture that is lost and which 
might be retained by a proper sys- 
tem of farming is very 
great. When land has 
been plowed in the 
fall or in the spring, 
every effort that is reasonable 
should be made to retain mois- 
ture in it. Of course, when grain 
erops are sown, the working of the 
land while making a seedbed is about 
all that can be done for early crops, 
except harrowing once when the 
rrain is about to show and again some 
time subsequently. But when crops 
are to be put in late, it is a great mis- 
take to plow the land and leave it 
hus upturned exposed to the drying 
influences of the The 
should be to 
and 
blanket on it by occasit 
rowing until the time for 
Even land may be 
aided in retaining moi 
the surface 
until the plants get too high 
of continuing the work 
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Those interested in the 
clover seed in the central 
like to 
clover belt is 
just as the 
has shifted. The clover 
plant grows wonderfully well in 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The farmers in_ these 
areas should certainly give attention 
to the problem of growing clover 
seed. Clover seed at $12 a bushel is 
a crop that should be grown where 
possible. In the named it is 
believed that it will grow superla- 
tively well. It is also tue that the 
growing of clover is extending far into 
Dakota both north and south. Even 
the first crop of medium red clover 
will furnish seed in the Dakotas. It 
is highly probable, however, that 
more seed will be obtained if the 
clover is cut back or grazed down for 
a while. The growing of clover seed 
is coming to be a burning question 
because of the high price of seed. 
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The arrangement of departments 
in this journal is the result of care- 
ful planning. The larger advertise- 
ments are placed on pages near de- 
partments wherein similar supplies 
are mentioned. In the classified de- 
partment there are three classes con- 
taining small advs—Our Real Estate 
Market, Farmers’ Exchange and Our 
Help Bureau. In writing to any of 
these advertisers be sure tb mention 


other instances the’ 


this journal! 
printed on thi 
why. 





Growing Winter Rye 

One of the commonest 
sowing winter rye is the 
at which it is sown. When own 
thus late it does not make sufficient 
growth to protect itself in the winter 
season. It is delicate in the spring, 
and as a result it makes a weakly 
start, from which an abundant 
growth cannot be obtained. On the 
other hand, if the crop is sown too 
early and hot weather follows, it is 
liable to be injured in many sections 
by leaf rust. This may to a consid- 
erable extent be prevented by close 
depasturing, though not entirely so. 
It is not possible to fix a time that is 
best adapted to the sowing of rye 
Suited to the various states, as the 
proper season for sowing is so much 
influenced by the climate, but it 
would be correct to say that the best 
time to sow about the northern bound- 
ary line is the last half of August. 
That about paraliel 40 degrees north 
it would be the last half of Septem- 
ber, and about 30 degrees north about 
the last half of October. 

The rye crop furnishes a large 
amount of pasture, and when proper- 
ly managed, under many conditions it 
is also possible to get a grain crop 
after the depasturing has ceased. 
This crop can be grown successfully 
on land that is too light to grow good 
crops of other grain, and also too 
light to grow good crops of grass. By 
plowing in green crops of rye on such 
land, it may be made capable of 
growing other grain The 
power which rye has to gather food 
On poor soils is not a little remark. 
able. 
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Premium on Poor Milk—I 
rubbed up against men 
time, and while I knoy 
us have pretty raw 
been my faith 
ot men 
there is half a chance The world is 
to blame, in the majority f cases, 
if the man goes wrong, for the rea- 
son that it poohpoohs the right It 
puts just as good a brand on dis- 
honesty as on honesty, thus really 
making it an incentive for a man to 
be a little crooked, rather than an in- 
ducement to do right. For instance, 
a conscientious dairyman who tries to 
give 5% milk, curries the cows every 
day and tries to have everything clean, 
and makes all sacrifices, 
doesn’t get encouragement. I think 
it is the public that is crooked, rather 
than the dairyman. I believe the 
hearts of the people are in the right 
place if they are given half a show 
or the least encouragement’ to do 
right. The dairymen, along with the 
rest of the world, will stand ready to 
do their part.—[{J. H. Reichert, 
Iackawanna County, Pa. 

Close, Late Pasturing of autumn 
sown wheat fields reduces the yield- 
The Oklahoma experiment station 
recommends that stock be taken out 
of the wheat field by March 1 or 
March 15, at the latest, if reasonable 
returns are to be expected. The qual- 
ity of grain deteriorates perceptably 
with late pasturing. Pasturing wheat 
when the ground is very wet will 
have a tendency to lower the yield of 
grain, and at the same time injore the 
texture of the soil. Under favorable 
season conditions wheat frequently 
makes a very heavy growth, and in 
these cases it is advantageous to 
pasture, 
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Cooking Curd—The results of gome 
Ontario experiments in cooking the 
curd at different temperatures were of 
favor of a temperature between ™ 
and 100 degrees. Only in 
as overripe milk, is it e 
visable to use a “high: r 
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Southern Floods 
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Big New Orleans Fire 


A fire in the commercial district of 
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Bryan’s Speaking Dates 


Liquor Issue eau Up i in Ohio 
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fe . Kern that the de mocrats ‘had 
ted him for vice- 
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Mr Bryan made 
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W preventing duplication, of 
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Holland He 
of pneumonia 


THE 


curred at Rotterdam, 
was ill three weeks 
Dr Hopkins was a 
Hopkins, an early 





the college from 1902 to last 
Previous 
of Williams, 


gregational minister. 


The 
from inflammation of the 
occurred suddenly in Germanv. 
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1S. He 
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try and 


the United States 
was a close friend 
and did much to 
relations between this 
Germany. 





For the fourth 
Atlantic City was 
Every one of the 
closed in obedience 
tion of Gov Fort. 
its is estimated at $150,000. 
eral weeks there 
ous controversy 
reformers to have 
at Atlantic City. 
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Gen Alexander P. 
lieutenant-general in 
army, has died in 
loxi, Miss, aged St years. 
ter part of the civif war he 
manded the army of 


his home 


of the university of Mississippi. 


William ¥. Vilas has died at his 


home in Madison, Wis. During Pres 
Cleveland’s administration he 
postmaster-general and 
the interior. He served in the 
States senate one term. 


time of his death. 





The well-known 
George T. 
dead He 
lished the 


Rowell of 
was 70 years old He 
American newspaper 





tory and for many years the period- 
ical, Printers’ Ink, which were found- 
ed by him. 

Th great world’s fair to have 
been held at Tokio, Japan, in 1/12, 
has been postponed five years. The 
bad state of Japanese national fi- 
nance is supposed to be the reason 
for the postponement. 

The republican leaders have laid 
out a big campaign in the south. 
While there is no great hope of car- 
rying southern states an attempt will 
be made to secure the election of re- 
publican congressmen. 

Gov Cummins has decided to call 
the Iowa legislature in special session 


this month to provide 
dum at the November 
naming Senator 
The governor hopes to 
cessor 


election 


be the 





The democ: 


er Cannon in the 18th Illinois con- 
gressional district is Henry C. Bell 
of Marshall. One of the issues that 
he proposes to raise against the 
speaker is the latter’s use of cuss 
words. 





A 45-foot brick wall collapsed at 


Chelsea, Mass, ; 
Kight were killed*and 20 injured. 
contractors who had the work in hand 
were arrested charged with negli- 
gence 


burying 30 workmen. 





and congressional 
elections in Cuba will be held No- 
vember 14. The president elected 
will be inaugurated January 28, 1909. 
Then the United States provisional 
government will cease. 


The presidential! 


Ex-Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston, 
who was defeated for re-election by 
Mayor Hibbard, 
that he will be a candidate for the 
democratic nomination for mayor this 
fall. 


There are three active candidates 
for the republican governorship nom- 
ination in Connecticut, Gov Wood- 
ruff, Congressman Lilley and State 
Senator Lake. 
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son of Dr Mark 
president of Wil- 
liams college, and was at the head of 
June. 
tq his becoming president 
Dr Hopkins was a Con- 
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The 


republican, announces 


IN REVIEW 


that 36 death sentences 
nounced that day. 








The chief officers of the Massachu- 
setts woman's suffrage association an- 


nounce that they will do their best to | 
boom the Taft and Sherman cam- | 
paign. 





Announcement is made that David 
B. Hill of New York says he will sup- 


port Bryan in this campaign. Hereto- | 
Hill has been pretty cool toward | 


fore 
Bryan. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American federation of labor, will 
open his stumping tour for Bryan in 
Texas. 


Second Crop Potatoes Profitable 


W. C. CROOK, HENDERSON COUNTY, TENN 








Growing second crop of Irish pota- 
toes a8 @ money crop is generally con- 
sidered a difficult problem by many 
southern farmers. After experiment< 
ing and growing this crop extensively 
for several years, I have followed @ 
method which insures me a net profit 
of $125 to $150 per acre. I select soil 
of a sandy nature, top so¥ heavy, but 
well drained subsoil. Subsoil - this 
thoroughly in fall and scatter from 
20 to 30 two-horse loads of barnyard 
manure broadcast per acre; sow one 
bushel rye per acre. 

In the spring cut rye well with disk 
plow just as soon as warm enough, 
which is generally in May. Sow two 
bushels cowpeas broadcast per acre. 
They attain a very rank growth by 
the last of July. Land is then cut 
twice and again with disk plow and 
harrowed with smoothing harrow un- 
til I secure a perfect seedbed. I now 
have my 
the seed. 

The manure has gotten thoroughly 
rotten and mixed well with the soil. 
This is very essential. I once applied 
manure direct to the potatoes and se- 
cured a very seabby lot of tubers, The 
subsoiling enables my soil to catch 
and retain moisture, which is gener- 
illy badly needed in securing a stand 
The humus furnished by decayed rye 
and decaying peavines greatly assists 
in producing moisture; this, also, is 
very valuable in securing large 
yields. 

I generally use from ten to 12 
bushels seed per acre. These are se- 
lected just as soon as the spring crop 
is dug. I select medium size tubers, 
free from scab, and cut them in half. 
I carry them to some shady spot and 
place very close together, filling all 
space with woods’ earth. I use woods’ 
earth for covering the entire bed. 
This bed is kept damp by daily wa- 


were pro- | 


according to directions, 
same—mild, distinctive, 
It contains no harmful substance 
caffeine, the drug in coffee, 
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| Well Brewed Postum Always Palatable 


when boiled 
is always the 
and palatable 
like 
and hence 
may be used with benefit at all times 

“Believing that coffee was the cause 


The flavor of Postum, 


of my torpid liver, sick headache and 


misery in many ways,” writes an Ind 
lady, “I quit and bought a package 
of Postum about @ year ago. 

“My husband and I have been so 
well pleased that we have continued 
to drink Postum ever since. We like 
the taste of Postum better than coffee, 
as it has always the same pleasant 
flavor, while coffee changes its tast: 
with about every new combination or 
blend. 

“Since using Postum I have had no 
more attacks of gall colic, the heavi- 
ness has left my chest, and the old, 
common, every-day headache is a 
thing unknown.” “There's a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 





1-3 off on Car Lots! 





soil in ideal condition for | 
tail lamber yards. 


save the middlemen’s profits and give it all to you. This 
means that you 


Save $100. 00 


by boying direct from our mill 


Py 
“wree skage. 


Lumber, 
Timbers, Dimension, at Saw Mill Prices 


Pinish, Stairs, etc. 


prices before you begin to build. 


LUMBER 


Prices Crash! 


We Pay Freight and 
Ship Anywhere on Approval. 


We have thrown our vast stock of bright, new, high- 


yy lumber on the market at tremendous reductions 


he cut in prices amounts to one-third the prices of r 
By shipping direct to consumer we 


ON EVERY 
CAR LOAD 
Our taomber ia the 
rig entent cleanest, best "- ufactured, most carefally 


ele d and graded y<« ever PAW No “culls ”—no 
" Nodirty retail grades. 


Lath, Shingles, Sheathing, 


If you do not need a full car load, get your neighbors 


to club with you and all gave money. 


Lumber for Houses, Barns, Granaries, 
Churth, Factory and Store Bui'dings. 


We sell both Inmber and millwork,— Dox 
All at cut prices. 


ra, Wind 


Grand Lumber and Millwork Catalogs Free. 


Over 6,000 Bargains in Building Material. Get ovr 


Address, 
@ORDON -VAN TINE CO., 
1015 Case St., Davenport, lowa 





" = ight days I am able to secure | $20 SWISS GOV, REPEATING RIFLE 


nice seed just beginning to produce 
sprouts. It is very essential to have 
seed in this condition before planting, 
as it insures a good stand. 
producing sprouts 4% to %-inch long, 
but found it detrimental, as they were 
always damaged in planting. 


fore sprouting. 


less than half the time when cut. 


I tried | 


It is | Piiedeken 
also essential to cut the potatoes be- | 
I find they sprout in | 


Y mantis 


12 shot Youw Repeating Rifle, Secured 
—— Swiss Gov ame ot recent ghanee 
ot oye of arms. sbipped 91 and box of 
cartr dues included. hippee 3° Fey 5; of 


Sch) tehten 9 
Pa. 





I plant from August 1 to 20 for best ORNAMENT AL WIRE we STEEL FENCE 


results. I use 
ning twice in same furrow. I have 
rows 2% feet apart and drop one plece 
containing one and two eyes. These 
are dropped 12 to 15 inches apart. I 
press each piece firmly in the soil, 
covering immediately, as the hot Au- 
sprout. I have tried planting small 
gust sun will soon ruin the starting 
tubers without cutting, but find this 
a poor method. 

When planted, I run 
harrow to level surface. I, then cover 
the surface 4 or 5 inches deep with 
leaves. These keep the soil loose and 
enable it to retain moisture; also 
prevent weeds and grass from grow- 
ing. I find this method greatly in- 
creases the yield, as well as improves | 
the soil. I have used straw and find | 
it almost as good as leaves. I can} 
haul leaves and cover the surface in 
less time than 1 can cultivate it. 


smoothing 





long shovel “plow, run- | 





POULTRY FENCE 





Ward F 
=x 710 Ceoatus. cree C0; 





We are now making the strongest end 
most durable Poultry Fence to be had. 
he around general purpose farm fence with wires 

close enough to hold emal! chicks. Send for catalog. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Cleveland, O. 








y For strength and 
durability the 

FROST HEAVY WEIGHT 

> KNOCKED DOWN and WOVEN 

WIRE FENCES are unequalicd. 

Gend for copy of our free cata- 

logue. We Pay Freight. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cevercns, Con. 
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New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


Tc Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick anjmals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do has it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
you. ‘Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, Neu 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


your own paper, 





Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 

















NEW YORK 


Favors Greater Empire State Fair 


The great interest taken by the 
farmers of New York in the state 
fair has resulted in wonderful im- 
provements in the management and 
equipment of the fair, which opens 
September 14 at Syracuse. Some 
months ago American Agriculturist 
announced the plan adopted by Gov 
Hughes of placing the control of the 
fair in the hands of paid commis- 
sioners, and of establishing the fair 
on a@ much more effective basis and 
with permanent buildings. During 
the last four months the first of 
these great structures has been in 
process of erection, and in due time 
others will be built, so that when the 
plan is complete all the _ present 
buildings will have been replaced by 
structures that will worthily repre- 
sent the agricuitural interests of the 
Empire state. 

The intense activity of the commis- 
sion this year promises to bear fruit 
in the grandest exposition the state 
has ever heid. All space in the huge 
new manufactures and liberal arts 
building has long since been appor- 
tioned; and other departments, es- 
pecially live stock, will be filled to 
overflowing. A series of excellent in- 
structive and amusing features has 
been arranged, and everything has 
been done by the commission to 
make the fair a well rounded insti- 
tution both for the upbuilding of ag- 
riculture and the improvement of 
farm life. 

Pres Meachem Writes 

The great interest taken by farm- 
ers as a whole in the state fair is 
by the city of 
Syracuse. American Agriculturist 
has just received a letter from the 
president of the Syracuse chamber 
of commerce, which is working in 
conjunction and co-operation with 
the state fair commission to make 
the fair the greatest on the conti- 
nent. Pres T. W. Meachem declares 
that the fair has not been the in- 
stitution it should be, but that if all 
pull together, only three or four 
years will be needed before it will 
be unrivaled in America. We quote 
frém his letter as follows: 

We are building no longer for to- 
day alone. Thanks largely to the 
quick comprehension of the situation 
by Gov Hughes, the expenditure of 
money hereafter will be for perma- 
nent structures. The heavy drain on 
the state for the painting and re- 
pairing of ramshackle sheds in which 
exhibitors have often hesitated to 
place exhibits of large value will 
stop. The fair after all these years 
of experimenting is to be built over; 
and it is to be built right. 

New York is in many respects the 
greatest agricultural state in the un- 
ion. In Iowa, Wisconsin and other 
states the state government has 
shown an interest in agriculture 
which has not been shown in New 
York. The state fair is one expres- 
sion of this interest. It is the an- 
nual farmers’ institute. Western 
states have expended large -sums to 
make their state fair exposi- 
tions worthy of the state’s agricul- 
tural importance, and the farmers 
have invariably shown their appreci- 
ation of this interest by their at- 
tendance. 

Empire State Aroused 

New York has at last awakened to 
its duty. Gov Hughes, vetoing an ap- 
propriation for a new. building at tha 





fair, announced that if the legislature 
would provide for the rebuilding of 
the whole fair-with permanent struc- 
ture of steel, brick and concrete, with 
attention to agricultural harmony in 
buildings and landscape, he would 
lend to that plan his cordial support. 
What the governor asked was done, 
and he signed a bill put through early 
in the last session for the first build- 
ing provided for under the general 
plan. If those who come to the fair 
this year are convinced that the com- 
mission has been extravagent in con- 
struction, that this building is not an 
economy,compared with the wooden 
ones, that it is not an ornament as 
well as absolutely necessary to meet 
the growth of the fair, then there is 
no more to be said. 

But to most observers, to all we 
believe who are interested in the pro- 
motion of agriculture, the new build- 
ing will point the way. The plan 
which the architects, Green & Weeks, 
have prepared looking to an expendi- 
ture of $1,600,000 in addition to the 
$225,000 spent on this first and big- 
gest building, should be completed in 
a reasonably short time. It is, perhaps, 
too much to expect that the state will 


THE FARMERS 





bond to complete it, but at least, the 
state should allow $400,000 a year to 
complete it in four years. 

During the transformation period 
the situation at the grounds will not 
be wholly satisfactory. The invest- 
ment once made, however, the fair 
commission will have no further call 
for any considerable legislative ap- 
propriations. The commission pays 
back into the state treasury from 
$20,000 to $40,000 a year now; with 
its new equipment the annual return 
should be sufficient, it would seem, to 
pay for any further extensions need- 
ed The fair is not intended to be a 
profit-making institution. The admis- 
sion and exhibitors’ fees should of 
course be kept down; but the fair 
need not be an expensive institution 
for the s.ate With an adequace 
equipment it will not be. 

If we have the hearty co-operation 
of the farmers, of the granges and 
associations of breeders, dairymen, 
poultrymen, nurserymen, and of the 
agricultural] press, we can get from 
the legislatur: the appropriations 
needed to make the fair what it 
should be. Gov Hughes is heartily 
for a greater fair. What the fair 
need, to make it what it is planned 
to be, the greatest anual exposition 
of the United States, is the active in- 
terest of the farmers acting upon the 
state legislature. 





Onion Harvest Under Way 


Onion harvest is now on through- 
out all commercial sections. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is now securing data 
direct from growers preparatory to 
publishing our final report. Mean- 
while, we print here abstracts from the 
few returns just sent in by our core 
respondents. 

New York 

Madison Co—One of our best poste- 
ed correspondents, reporting from 
the town of Lenox, estimates about 
320 acres under onions, compared 











Subscribers and Advertisers 


State Fair Headquarters of ‘‘ Old Reliable 
=== American Agriculturist’”’ === 

















We want our readers and advertisers to’ make our tent 
their headquarters while at the great New York state fair 
The tent is near the secretary's office on the 

main thoroughfare and just opposite the grange tent. We 


COOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO'OOOOOOOOOWOOOSGSOHD 
at Syracuse. 


heartily invite you to leave your baskets, wraps and packages 


in our keeping. 


When, you want to rest, come to the tent. 


Use it also for appointments with friends, relatives or business 


parties. 


We want our advertisers and our subscribers to meet and 


to get acquainted with each other, also. 


Such acquaintance 


will be pleasant in a social way, and it ought to be of mutual 


profit and advantage. 


As Thursday, September 17, is one of 


the big days of the fair, we ask our advertisers who can 


of our subscribers will be present to meet these advertisers. 


You can come any time during the day. 


for an attractive souvenir of the occasion, this to be presented 


free to all our friends. 


Ward in charge of this branch of the work, together with 


For the editorial department, 


you will meet, some of you for the first time, our editor, 
Prof Charles William Burkett, who has come to us from the 
Kansas experiment station (although an eastern man origi-- 
nally), and in close touch with New York. farming conditions. 
He and Mr M. G. Kains, one of our associate editors, will 
be on hand all the fair week, glad to meet old friends and 
anxious to form new friendships. The publishers urge you 
to be sure to come up to headquarters and get acquainted. 





attend that day to be at our tent and also hope thatethousands 
We are arranging 


For the subscription department you will meet P. E. 
some of his hearty assistants. 


with 275 acres last year. He sa 
onions are fair size and good in onan 
ity and ought to yield around 9% 
bushels to the acre, compar 
400 bushels in 1907. Growers “a 
selling at 40 to 50 cents per bushel 
Another well-posted correspondent at 
Canastota places the acreage in Mad. 
ison county w little larger and the cro 
somewhat larger. p 
Rensselaer County—Referring to the 
crop in tensselaer and Washington 
counties, one of American Agricul. 
turist’s correspondents does not look 
for an acreage of over 200 bushels 
to the acre, or 1. uch less than a year 
ago. He savs onions are small and 
sound, but the lightest in bulk in 
many years 
Writing from Eagle Bridge, F. D 
Mosher says: “The onion crop is 
the lightest in many years fn Rens. 
selaer and Washington counties 
They are sound. enough but run very 
small. I have just returned from Aj. 
bany and Schoharie counties and 
there the situation is even worse than 
here, with the crops lighter and on. 
ions smaller in size. Growers here 
are selling in a small way at 80 cents 
to $1 per bushel, and I think they 
will hold unless they get $1. ‘he 
potato crops are also the lightest I 
ever saw; but the few there are show 
up sound and good size; there js 
about one-half a crop.” 
Commenting on the growing gea- 
son now’ closed, L. G. Colton 
of Canastota writes: “The weath- 
er has been exceedingly dry here 
and crop has matured much ear- 
lier than usual. We are now, Au- 
gust 31, in the midst of harvesting, 
and the crop is not quite as large ag 
expected, with many small onions, al- 
though quite a govod percentage of 
full size, fine stock of excellent qual- 
ity. The onions were not hurt by 
blight. I estimate 300 to 350 bushels 
to the acre, although it is difficult to 
make reliable estimates now. 
Canvassing Orleans County—Ar- 
rangements are completed whereby A. 
L. Bayne of Niagara Falls will visit 
the many farmers of Orleans Co. In 
addition to noting the methods of the 
progressive agriculturists he will take 
the names of those who wish to be- 
come subscribers to the old reliable 
American Agriculturist He is also 
delegated by the publishers to renew 
the subscriptions at the same time, 
This personal visit is one of the sev- 
eral ways in which this journal keeps 
in touch with the farmer. Courtesies 
extended Mr Bayne will be appre- 
ciated not only by him but by the 
publishers as well. 


The New York Cheese Market 


At Utica, Aug 31—This section is 
afflicted with drouth, which with the 
plague of flies, has caused further 
shrinkage in the yield of milk and 
the production of cheese. Unless 
there is copious rain soon, the late 
pastures will not amount to muca. 
The market today was as tame 4s last 
week, but there was a duller feeling. 
The curb sales were at 11%e p Ib. 
The official transactions were: Largé 
colored 701 bxs at 11%4c, and 825 at 
11%4c; large white, 211 at 1kG 
small colored, 3081 at 11%c; small 
white, 385 at 11%c. The “sales of 
butter were 24 packages at 24%¢ 

At Canton, Aug 29—There were 
°400 bxs of cheese sold here Saturday 
at 11%¢ p Ib and {00 tubs of butter 
at 24% c. 

a ee 

YORK—At Albany, grain 

quiet, supply fair, demand 
Corn S5aSSc p bu, oats 
$24@25 Pp 2G 

iddlings 
middling 13 











NEW 
market 
good. 
Se, rye SiaSoe, bran 
insee meal 31432, 
ao rat Penge »O@ 20, timothy hay “i 
15. clover 10@13, rye straw 10. 
@12, oat straw 9@9.50. Milch cows 
25@60 ea, veal calves 6.50@7.25 P 
100 Ibs 1 w, hogs 5.60@6. Butter 
choice emy 21@24c p 1b, dairy | 
@22c, f c cheese 13@14¢c, oxime 0 
8e, strictly fresh eggs 28@30e p 

At Syracuse, wheat o5c@$i. p bY 
corn 80c, oats 55@58c, rye 806, — 
28@29 p ton, cottonseed meal 94 
seed meal 32, gluten feed ag 
dlings 27@29, corn meal 28. ao ~- 
hay 10@15 p ton, alfalfa 8@ a 
straw 10@16, oat 8@%. Choice 
butter 28@30c p Ib, 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, August $1, 1908 

At New York, cattle were in light 
gpply after last Monday and steers 
gdvanced 20 to 30c on best grades; 
gthers 10 to 15¢c higher. Bulls and 
cows strong and fat stock a fraction 

ner, closing steady. Calves in 
moderate receipt _and veals strong; 
common and medium grades a frac- 
tion higher; grassers and buttermilks 
full steady, closing firm on _ veals, 
prime and -choice grades a shade 
' higher. Grassers and buttermilks in 
light supply and 25c higher. Milch 
gws steady, but no choice stock of- 


fered. ‘i 


Today there were 72 cars of cattle 
gnd 2749 calves on sale. Prime and 
were steady; others in‘ 


thoice steers 


beral supply lower; 


and 10 to 15c 


pulls and cows weak to 10c off. Or- 
dinary to choice né itive steers sold at 
#.15@6.50 p 100 lbs, bulls at 2.75@ 
4%, cows 1.25@4. Veals active ‘and 


” 


grong; grassers and buttermilks 25c 

higher; western c alves in liberal sup- 

py and a fraction lower. Common 

to choice veals $5.50@9 75; a few at 

10; culls 4@5, and butter- 

milks 3.50@4.50; calves 4.50 
5 


5 Sheep were full 


grassers 


western 


steady early last 
week and prime and choice grades a 
fraction higher; lambs slow and 10 
to 15¢ lower. On Thursday sheep 
were dull and weak; lambs steady; 


market closed lower for sheep; lambs 
to 25c off. The range of prices 
for the week were: Sheep_ $2.50@ 
475, culls 1.50@2, lambs 1.507.10, 


culls 3.50@ 4. 

Today with 54% cars on sale, sheep 
were in fair demand and steady; 
prime and choice grades firm to a 
fraction higher; choice lambs steady, 
others weak to 15c lower. About 2 
ars of lambs unsold. Common _ to 
thoice sheep $2.50@4.75, culls 1.50@2, 
common to choice lambs 4.40@7, 
culls 3.50@4. 

Hogs were firm after last Monday, 
tuled steady during the week and 
tlosed 5e higher. Today there were 
about 1800 head on sale. The market 


was firm to 10c higher. State and Pa 
hogs sold at $7.15@7.25, roughs 6.15 
06.25, stags 4@4.75, boars 2@3. 

The Horse Market 


as very quiet in all parts 
week and except for 
demand for 
were prac- 


Business w 
of the city last 
aslight increase in the 
heavy drafters, conditions 


tically nchanged Choice heavy 
drafters were selling at $300@350 p 
head, business chunks weighing from 
100 to 1300 Ibs, 175 @275 », good, 
und, second-handers 140@275, in- 


ferior offerings 40@125. 


At Buffalo—Receipts of cattle on 





Monday of this week 190 cars. Prime 
Weers sold at $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs, 
thipping steers, 1200 to 1400 Ibs, 5.30 
05.85, lighte T steer t.50@5.00, 
thoice heifers 5.25@5.50, com- 
mon to fair 4.25@5, choice cows 
175@5, stockers _ eeders 3 
GH, bulls 3.25@4.5 milch cows 
tid springers 0G 29 ea. Re- 
tipts of veal calves very liberal. 
Demand active. Top prices were 9.25 
950, light veals 7@8, heavy ‘calves 


06.50, Fifty cars of sheep received. 
lambs sold as high as 6.25 p 100 
hs, yearlings 5@5.25, wethers 4@ 


“. The demand for hogs was fa- 
Wrable for all classes. Prices gen- 
sly firm; 80 cars received. Heavy 


B88 bring 7.20@7.30, 
i light Yorkers 
@6,2 oF 
At Pitisburg, 
Heady, 
Week were 
Li@6.25 


Yorkers 6.80@ 
6.50@6.75, pigs 


cattle market ruled 
teceipts on Monday of this 
110 cars. Choice fat steers 
p 100 Ibs, handy steers 
a5. 85, fair to good 5@5.40, good 
choice heifers 4.75@5, dry butcher 
ws 4@495, bulls 4@4.25 p 100 Ibs, 
ing steers 4.25@4.75, stockers 3 
4, milch cows 50@55 ea. Receipts 
me o> loads. Heavy hogs 7.20 
{a Yorkers 7@7.20, pigs 5.50@ 
We Sheep Steady, 15 loads received. 
thers 304.60, lambs 4@8, veal 
“lves 5@8.7 75. ; 





OHTO— a Columbus, wheat mar- 
fy Quiet, T3@S82c p bu being paid 
The od milling grade of new 
« Live stock is dull at un- 

Maga Prices, Butter firm, cmy 25 

ome P lb. Eggs strictly fresh in 

higeg mand at 18@21c p doz. Po- 
ative at 90c@$1 p bu, 
: 3-4 














Harvesting and Curing Tobacco 


M. C. BURLINGAME, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT 





I have been growing tobacco for 
over 15 years, and always found that 
the early-cut tobacco commanded the 
best prices in the market, so have al- 
ways made an effort to start trans- 
planting by May 25. Tobacco started 
at that time should be ready for top- 
ping by July 5-8, if weather condi- 
tions are favorable. 

Cutting should begin 25 to 28 days 
after budding, when it will be plenty 
ripe. I find that tobacco cut a little 
green is of much better quality than 
if overripe. I use the old method of 
cutting, using the hatchet or shears, 
and allow the tobacco to get well 
wilted before spearing or stringing, 
which is done by using a steel needle 
on the plant and splitting the stalk, 
which I think hastens curing. Of 
course, the stringer must be more 
careful than when hooking, 

A few of the larger growers use the 
hook-lath, but [I do not like them, 
owing to when taking down the to- 
bacco from the poles it must be tak- 
en from the lath before it can be 


piled down. Tobacco will keep a 
much longer time without heating 
before stripping piled down on the 


slats or lath than when pulled off. 

As soon as the tobacco is put upon 
the lath I hang upon hurdles, and al- 
low it to remain a number of hours 
to get thoroughly wilted before cart- 
ing, as it prevents bruising to a large 
extent, also makes it much lighter to 
handle and gives more room between 
the plants for it to cool off. I hang 
it from 7 to 9 inches apart on the 
poles between the lath and six plants 
(large or small) on a lath, and then 
the tobacco will hang all in a row, 
same as hook lath. 

After it is in the curing shed I keep 
ali doors open for the first few weeks, 
night and day, unless the wind blows 
or where the rains beat upon it. Af- 
ter that, if the weather is hot and 
dry, I keep doors open nights and 
close during the heat of the day. If 
wet weather prevails I use the re- 
verse method, 

I believe anyone can, to a certain 
extent, make the curing whatever he 
likes by watching the ventilator doors 


in the shed. Tobacco cured down 
too fast in dry, hot weather has a 
tendency to lose its glossy appear- 
ance and silky feeling, also to make 
white veins, and it never cures as 
even color or goes through the sweat 
as well as when it has a little 
moisture during the first three or 


four weeks. The first few weeks in 
the curing is what tells when the 
buyer comes around, -of course, with 
everything else considered in growing 
the crop, such as hail, etc. * 

I believe in carly stripping from 
the stalk, and aim to begin the first 
damp spell after fat stems have dis- 
appeared, which should be by Oct 10. 
Of course, tobacco taken down at that 
time of the year cannot be allowed 
to lie a great while before pulling the 
leaves from the stalk; not over 24 to 
36 hours, according to the weather. 
After stalks are cured, if piled down 
upon the lath, one need not worry 
about its not keeping. And, last of 
all, I always stand out to put a value 
(not a price) upon my goods, and sell 
accordingly. 





Favorable Tebaceo Crop 





The condition of the tobac- 
co crop remains reasonably gratify- 
ing throughout O, Pa, N Y, Wis and 
N E. Harvesting the leaf has been 
in progress for several days, and the 
majority of reports indicate an- ex- 
cellent crop being put into sheds. 

Writing for the well-known Lan- 
caster section of Pa, our special cor- 
respondent says: “While I have not 
seen many of the crops in northern 
Lancaster Co, I am familiar with 
the southern section. In this locality 
crop was never better. Copious rains 
of late more than made up for the 
more or less tardy growth earlier in 
season. Our tobacco assn is urging 
farmers no. to plant those types 
which produce 40-inch leaves, with 


‘FARM’ AND 





MARKETS 


tops hanging over on the ground. * 
The heavier leaves are subject to | 
breaking in handling, and there is 
also more danger of rotting when 
being cured. Moreover, I think the 
labor in harvesting that kind is fully 
half more. The shorter leaves will 
stand heavy rains better, which are 
usual at this time of year. 

“I do not believe a better crop of 
tobacco has ever been raised in Lan- 
caster Co than is going into the 
sheds this year. Growers have quite 
generally planted the shorter leafed 
type, and there will probably be less 
damage from rot, pole sweat, or 
other difficulties. Formerly the ac- 
cumulations under the stripping ta- 
bles were thrown away, but now 
they are saved, and frequently real- 
ize for the farmer 4@5c p lb. There 
was very littl damage _ resulted 
through hailstorms, and hoppers 
have done no harm. What little to-} 
bacco was injured by hail was sold | 
at 5%c p Ib. The total acreage in- | 
jured by hail would not exceed 75.” 

Our correspondent in Eaton, 
Preble Co, O, says that harvesting 
the crop is only fairly under way. 
The dry weather has been unfavor- 
able to the crop, and a little rust is 
appearing in the fields. Quality of 
the crop is good, especially on the 
earlier sorts. Unless rain comes very 
soon the latter cut will be poor, and 
even with rain it is a question if a 
fair crop results. Very few sales are 
reported, though one grower sold the 
crop in the field at 8c p Ib. 

Reporting for Seville, O, our corre- , 
spondent says harvesting is progress- 
ing rapidly, and that late Aug saw 
fully 30% of the crop in sheds. Grow- 
ers have suffered little damage from | 
any source this year, although a few 
more rains would have been helpful. 4 
The crop as to both quantity and } 
quality is somewhat above normal 
No sales are reported. | 


New York Outlook 


Harvesting is in full swing in the 
Empire state. Baldwinsville reports 
a@ good crop, with most of it in the | 
shed. South Granby, Iv Y, is har-| 
vesting as good a leaf as ever grew 
in the town Most of the tobacco | 
in that section is early. Considerable | 
interest is attending the experiments! 
of the dept of agri, inspiring grow- 





ers in the vicinity of Syracuse. to 
raise a better grade of tobacco. Dry 
weather has checked the crop in 


certain sections of the state, and the 
Plants have gone nearly as far as 
they can without some moisture. 


Out in Wis growers are harvesting 


a good yield of good tobacco. Late 
rains materially enhanced the value 
of the crop. Restricted portions of 


Wis report a crop below the normal, 


owing to drouth. 


The situation in N E in the large 
cigar leaf section is very gratifying. 
Growers are congratulating them- 


selves on so favorable a season for 
the leaf. Close to 90% of the tobacco 
was in the sheds the first week in 


Sept. Few hailstorms are reported | 
in that section, and while drouth 
early in the season checked growth, 
liberal showers later made up for 
that loss. Very few sales are re- 
ported, and the prices given for 


rather 


The Milk Market 


The exchange price of milk contin- 
ues at 3c p qt net to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. With the return of 
city families from the country, how- 
ever, an increased demand is ex- 
pected early this:month, with a con- 
sequent advance in the price. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 


those are discouraging 





40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
29 were: | 
Milk Cream !} 
EE eae iaiie wiese Se 1,425 
Susquehanna eal aie 8.500 od 
West Shore ..ccccoccee 18,157 639 
Lackawanna ......... 55,300 1,525 
NY Cent (long haul) 54,875 2020 | 
N Y Cent epee m).. 11,370 325 
Ontario . ere 3,628 | 
Lehigh Valle y peak eens 28,515 1,150 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,520 325 
New Haven ..cooee-++ 3,075 
Other sources ........ 5,500 240 ' 
Total vcmppecess SUT 11,397 


Milk Notes 
Milk Prices for the Philadelphia 
miik market were set at 4c for Sep- 
tember by the executive committee of 
the Philadelphia milk shippers’ union 
at the last meeting. i 
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Rose Hurst Farm 
New Haven, 0 . 5 

Great Western Sr cont WA nos 
airy ~~ yy — Ww. ‘eeding af Da 

‘eed to ont “nerd o 

Boat ies So em t. wis, 

arket. Bu u 

x yf sical, Fcondition~gives best 
lowest Sot. 

unr i. Nissit, Prop. 


There are seem reason’ why 


mai Dairy Feed 


gives such good satisfaction Ping its 
users. It is so nicely balanced; has 
such a high percentage of digestibile 
ity shat cows thrive and produce so 
much better results than from — | 
other feed, It is just what they nee 
and in the most suitable form, 

Try it and see for yourself. At 
dealers or write to nearest office of 


The Great Western Cereal Co., 
Feed Dept., Chicago, Hl. 


Branches: boston, Mass 









jow York, N. ¥ 


Pe.; Phiiadeiphia, I's; 


ENSILAGE 
Use GALE-BALDWIN| CUTTERS 


M waukes, Wis. 











y <  ENSILAGE 
AND ORY 
FODDER 


The Up- romeo Cutters 


with elevators to serve the highest silo, safety 
fly-wheel, safety treadle lever; cut 4 different 
lengths. Cut ioctes est, feed easiest; strongest 
and most durable. 


With or Without Traveling Feed Table 


Just the machines for people’ with light power en- 
gines. Write for book and investigate. We Will have Yeu Boney 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


BOX 190, CHIOCOPER PALLS, MASS. 


Quick-Money Pigs 


breed a>! Reds. Grow Itke ‘‘weeds” 
joe. easy to handle. At nine months often 
dress 3) Ibs. Body long, bones small. Buy a pair 
uick—profits soon. Cireular_ free Write now. 
«J. COLLINS, Box 0, AM... N.d. 


MORE EGGS 


Larger, more fertile, vigorous chicks, heav- 
ler fowls, larger protits by feeding cut bone. 


MANN’sS LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 10 days free 
trial. No money inadvance. Cat'lg free, 
Ff, W. Mann Co., box 10, Milford, Mase. 





















... CLEAN MILK.. 
By 8S. D. BELCHER, M. 

In this book the suthor sets forth prac 
tical methods for the exclusion of bacteria 
from milk, and how to event contamina- 
tion of milk from tl ta'le to the con- 
sumer. Illustrated 7 inches, M6 pages 
Clothe ccecceee ; oovecee $1.00 


Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York 














Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
BY WILLIAM FALCONER, 

This is the most practical work on the subject 
ever written, and the only book on growing mush- 
rooms published in America. The author describes 
how he grows mushrooms, and how they are grown 
for profit by the leading market gardeners, and for 
home use by the most successful private 

vings drawn from er | cagveumiy eed this 
work. 170 pages. 6x7 inches, Oloth..... o 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St. New York 
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Dedication of Grange Hall 


Our correspondent in Columbiana 
Co, O, sends the following report of 
tie dedication hall of Perry grange, 
No 1680, August 15: The commodi- 
ous new hall built by Perry grange 
was dedicated by State Master I. A. 
Derthick, assisted by the oflicers and 
the overseer of state grange, H. B. 
Shelton. The ceremony was beauti- 
Tully rendered. Mhe day was extreme- 
Jy warm, yet about 300 Patrons were 


present, who listened with more than 
ordinary interest to the excellent ad- 
dress of Mr Derthick. He was fre- 


quently applauded, especially when he 
referred to the achievements of the 
order and its present opportunities 
along constructive lines. 


Perry grange was organized by 
Deputy H. A. Halverstadt, February, 
307, with 35 charter members. It 


now has 8) members. That they are 
alive to the work is’ evidenced by 
their fine hall. It is a_ two-story 
luilding, 28x50 feet, lighted with na- 
1tral gas and cost about $2000, two- 
1iirds of which is already paid. The 
)} ogram was complete and rendered 
in full. The music of Columbiana 
county has a state wide reputation. In 
the Lisbon grange choir there was a 
sraduate and two undergraduates of 
«sberlin college, six high school grad- 
nates, and three high school students. 
At the close of Mr Derthick’s address 
a vote of thanks was given. 

The excellent program was render- 
ed by the efficient but modest lect- 
urer, George Kunkle, whose zealous 
labors deserve reward. 

The state master was guest of Dep- 
uty and Mrs H. A. Halverstadt. Mr 
Ifalverstadt has one of the best kept 
farms in the state and brings to the 
work of the grange the same practi- 
eal energy and high devotion that he 
does to the business of farming. 





Annual Grange Outing 


grange, 750, Pa, held its 
annual picnic at the Newport house, 
Trondequoit Bay, last week, when 
about 400 were present. The day was 
ideal and the bountiful dinner, which 
all enjoyed, consisted of a great va- 
riety of appetizing dishes. The com- 
mittee on arrangements, Everett 


Penfield 


Crippen, Ernest Schaufelberger, Wil- 
liam Nichols, did everything possi- 
bie to make everyone happy. The 
Egypt band furnished delightful 
music- during the day and William 
Sours, proprietor of the Newport 


house, entertained his best and every- 
one hurrahed for Newport as a picnic 
resort. After dinner Monroe Pomona 
joined with the Penfield grange, 
swelling the numbers to over 1000. 
Penfield arranged the program of 
Eports and Pomona furnished the 
prizes, the. games being open to all 
Patrons and their families. 

The program of sports and winners 
fre as follows: Ladies’ running race, 
first prize, silk umbrella, won by Miss 
Dix of Gates grange; second prize, 
gold ring, Miss Winnie Furman of 
Penfield grange; boys’ running race, 
pair of shoes,’ by Roswell Knight of 
Webster grange; men’s running race, 


first, -razor, by George Herman of 
Webster; second, cuff buttons, G. 
Wolfer of Hilton ,range ladies’ ball 
throwing contest, silk umbrella, by 


Lily Embury of Webster grange; girls’ 
running race, handbag, by Ellen 
Cotchfer of East Rochester; second, 
vase, by Alberta Holdridge of Pen- 
field: umbrella race, wall clock, won 
by Mr and Mrs Winifield Furman of 
Penfield grange; tug of war between 
Penfield and Webster granges result- 
ed in favor of Penfield. The prize of 
the homeliest man on the grounds 
was awarded to County Deputy Du- 
fay Wright, and for the best looking 
man to Preston Butler of Fairport 
horse 


erange, each receiving a nice 
whip. 

The judges of sports were F. S&S. 
Holdridge, Mrs H. O. Weatherlow of 
Penfield and Mr Wolfrom from 
Parma grange. A ball game was 


played between Penfield and Webster, 
resulting in a score of 14 to 8 in fa- 
vor of Penfield. The usual air-of so- 
ciability so prevalent among Patrons 
prevailed, and all returned to their 
respective homes in good spirits, feel- 
ing that the annual outing is the one 
event of the season. 


Gossip Among Granges 





NEW YORK. 
recent meeting of 
4336, in Monroe 


Webster 
county, a 


At the 
grange, No 


committee consisting of Dufay 
Wright, Fred Hecker, Byron tobb 
Felix Drake and George Dunn was 
appointed to make arrangements for 
a fruit exhibit at the state fair Sep- 
tember 14-18. The third and fourth 
degrees will be conferred at the next 
meeting September 5. 

Jefferson Pomona will hold its au- 
tumn session on September Y with 
Carthage grange, No 69. The fifth 
degree will be conferred in full form, 

The first annual farmers’ picnic was 
recently held by the Susquehanna 
valley grange and Sidney grange in 
H. L. Beatty’s grove, with about 300 
in attendance The forenoon was 
taken up with various races for the 


nail driv 
After din- 
was given 
Lowell of Fre- 
The twen- 


men, also a potato race and 
ing contest for the ladies 

ner an interesting address 
by State Lecturer S. J. 
donia, N Y, also an essay, 


tieth century farmer, was read by 
Burr Copley. The motor boat rides 
given by Messrs Beatty, Kirby, Hart- 
man and Case added much to the 
pleasure of the day. 

Rathbone grange, No 656, is in 
prosperous condition, new members 


nearly every meeting 
entertainment 
The lee 
novel for 


are received at 
At the last meeting an 
was given by the members. 
turer furnishes something 
each meeting. 

The next meeting of Smithville 
grange, No 60, will be held Saturday 
evening, September 5 It is particu- 
larly desired that officers all be pres- 
ent as the third and fourth degrees 
will be conferred 

The Dutchess county agricultural 
society offers liberal premiums for 
grange exhibits at the county fair. In 
addition, William W Smith of 
Poughkeepsie announces that this 
year he will give an award of $25 to 
each grange making a worthy exhibit 
up to the number of ten, if there 
Should be that number of granges en- 
tered In the past he has offered an 
award of $25 to each grange making 
“a worthy exhibit up to the 
four. Taking these award together 
with the premiums offered by the so- 
ciety, it is possible for a grange to 
win $125. 

The committee on grange scholar- 
ships to Cornell agricultural college 
has completed the examination of 
papers of the contestants The win- 
ners in order of rank are Alton Rog- 
ers of Canandaigua, Warren Giles of 
Skaneateles,’ C. Orven Carman of 
Trumansburg, M. Elizabeth Long of 


Waterloo, RFD; Jesse W. Walker of 
North Chatham and Henry R. Bless- 
ing of Voorheesville There were 19 
other contestants. 

Lewis Pomona is urging prize 
speaking contests. The prize win-} 
ners in the subordinate grange are to} 


compete at the September Pomona, 
This Pomona also voted a$50 grange 
scholarship to the state agricultural | 
college at Canton 


NEW JERSEY 


The exécutive committee of Sussex 
Pomona grange has set the next 
meeting for October 3 in Hornbeck’'s 
hall at Sussex. At this important 


meeting the fifth degree will be con- 
ferred at 10.30 a m, officers elected at 
1.380 and the initiation of a class in 
the sixth degree immediately after. 
During the past year the grange work 
in Sussex county has prospered great- 





ly. Recently picnics have had fine 
weather and there has been an im-| 
mense attendance, partly due to the 
general good feeling that character- 
izes such gatherings, but mainly to/| 
the excellent speakers, who “have! 
spread the grange doctrine and thus | 


increased the membership. 


Sunrise grange of Champaign coun- 
ty held its annual picnic August 10 


This is a real homecoming event, | FARMERS 


people returning each year to the 
place of their birth. Above 1000 were 
present. Speaking and games were 
features of the day. 

Blendon grange of Westerville will 
charter a car for the picnic at 
Maplewood park, Fairfield county 


Pomona grange will be the host. 
Grange reunion at Ohio state fafr 
promises to be of exceeding interest 
this year. National Lecturer Gaunt 
and Past National Lecturer Mortimer 





ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Whitehead will be present and deliver 
addresses. 
Director C., 


E. Thorne of experi- 
ment station reports that about 200 
attended the annual field meeting at 
the station Jast week. Several granges 





Jewish Farmers in New York 





J. W. PINCUS 

About ten years ago a few Jewish 
families moved to Ulster and Sulli- 
van counties for their health. Now 
there are about SOO families in the 
two counties, and the country has 
been wonderfully developed by them. 
Instead of small, sleepy villages, 
there are numerous stores, and 
streets teeming with humanity. The 
influx of so many people has raised 
the prices of both farms and prod- 
ucts. As to the farms, they have all 
been equipped with a large boarding 
house or two. As soon as a Jew buys 
a farm he gets boarders, and next 
year he has either an addition to the 


building to ac- 
There 
with 25 


old building, or a new 
commodate more boarders 


“ure summer boarding houses 


to 30 rooms, and several with 50 to 
(0. The owners are not satisfied with 
having simply large buildings, but 
are putting in running water, and all 
other improvements. J ran across 
several Jewish farmers who have in- 
vested $10,000 to $20,000 in the im- 


provement of their properties 


As the boarding season comes 


about the same time as haying,. the 
farming is somewhat neglected, and 
as there are very few natives who 
do farming, the newcomers have no 
one to take an example or learn 
from, and the farming is not devel- 
oping very rapidly. But the owners 





all keep cows and 
raise oats, 
tatoes. 

One Jewish farmer, besides egy. 
ducting a boarding house, has a very 
successful poultry plant. About 
three years ago he started in with a 
small Leghorn flock, and now he 
has 400 hens, and he raised over 
1200 chicks. He has a good market 
for all his crops right in the Village 
He not only built his laying and 
brooder houses, but made a number 
of ingenious devices in his broodep 
house. 

In another place, a man purchased 
his farm last spring, and is already 
keeping 54 head of stock He wag 


hens and go 
50m 
buckwheat, hay, and He 


just getting ready to build a gil» 
Silos are very scarce in these coun- 
ties. I only saw three while travel- 
ing through all parts Silos woul 


help the agricultural development of 
this place. 

Some of the new farmers who have 
been here for a few years told me 
that they are going to devote more 
time to farming in the future, and 
that while boarding pays them, they 
think that, together with farming, jt 
is a surer business. Owing to the 
presence of thousands of summer 
boarders, there is a great demand 
for milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and 


vegetables. To my astonishment, I 
learned that large quantities of these 
are brought from cities and that 
several carloads of live poultry are 
brought every summer from Chicago, 
Undoubtedly, in the very near fut Ire, 
some of the shrewd and far-seeing 
newcomers will take lvantage | 
these opportunities for supplying 
this demand, and thus derive good 
incomes from the farms. 





number of ! 


WINCHESTER 


————LOOK FOR THE RED=— 


TRADE MA 


REG In U.S. PAT OFFICE 


When Buying Guns or Ammunition 


This Winchester trade-mark is the hall-mark of guns and ammu- 
nition as perfect as brains and experience, coupled with a com- 
plete plant, can make them. The red W is to guns, cartridges 
and shotgun shells what the word “ Sterling” is to silverware. 


For Your Protection “Look for the Red W”’ 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., ° 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





One man with a Louden Litter Carrier 


on Louden overhead steel track system can 


clean the barns in half the time that two men 


would take without it. 
omy. Onever 
—the Louden 


That’s Louden econ- 
up-to-date farm—your farm 
itter Carrier and steel track 


system will earn its gost many times @ year. 
Track can be bracketed to barn wal!—out one door 


—in at other, 


and in this way no switch is needed. 


Manure loaded direct on wagon or spreader—ite 
full fertilizing value thus saved. 


Louden Litter Carriers 


are made of heavy galvanized steel—wear for 


ears; 


have improved worm gear—1 pound on chain lifts as 


pounds in box; box stands at any elevatic 
or lowered any distance up to 25 fect; 
spe 
Send today for valuable tree book on manure 


and catalog of ney pad litter carriers, sanitary 


Stalls, cow stanc 


Louden Machinery C0, 





yn — raise 
have many 
cial advantages not found in other makes. 
nees 
ateol 
ions, etc., for modern barns. 


628 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 


will find a display of the Louden goods at the New York State Fair, 8¥ 
racuse, September 14 to 19, and are cordially invited 


to inspect them, 





——— 








Elkhart Buggies and Harness* 


to the user. In buying from us you save 
35 Years Selling Direct is our record 


are sold direct from our factor 
the dealer's expenses and profi 
and we are today 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World ) 
eating to the consumer exclusively. We ship for examination and ap- (4A Cee 
roval, No cost to you if not satisfied as m 


styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of ATL 


guaranteeing safe delivery. 
to style, omy, and price. Over 
Harness. Send for new free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


No. 686. Tre 






in-one Buggy with 

padded wing dash 

and fine auto seat 

op easily 

removed 

\J Te for ope® 








As good as sells for $25 more. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


a -  ’ Cultle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 ibs. 
1907 | 1908 1907 | 1908 | 1907 


- — 
| 


‘0 $7.70 1$7.30 |36.85 |$6.60 |$4.35 | $5.85 
New York | 6.56 | 6.9 | 7.10] 6.75 | 4.66 | 5.75 
Buffalo 6.25 | 7.00 | 7.00 | 6.60 | 4.50 | 6.00 


KansasCity| 7.50 | 7.00 | 6.80 | 6.30 | 4.75 | 5.66 
Pittsburg 6.25 14.90] 7.001 6.00 | 4.60 | 6.60 





At Chicago, the feature of the cat- 


tle trade just now is the heavy pro- 
portion of range steers. Often these 
make up half of the day’s supply. 


week over 30,000 cattle 
vurds, of which 
The cattle mar- 


One day last 
reached the Chicago 
half were rangers. 


ket, as a whole, has pursued a 
healthy position. Prices covered a 
wide range, but averaged steady to 
firm. There was a quiet outlet for 
good to fcy beeves, in fact, every- 
thing from 6 upward with best 


around 
were 


quotable 
bulk of sales 


corn-fed animals 
$7.50@7.80. The 


at 7 downward to 5.10. 
Tone cheaper grades’ of cattle 
were in relatively good demand, 


Western range steers S4.50@5.50, dry 
butcher cows and bulls 2.50@5, veal 


calves 47, stock cattle 2.75@4.50., 
Good mileh cows wanted at 45055 
p hd. 

Hogs met about recent reception 


at hands of packers Prices were 
without essential change, closely 
crowding the $7 mark, but sales 
largely downward from 6.85 to 6.50. 

Sheep are $141.25 lower than a 
year ago and trade fairly active; 


salesmen experiencing difliculty in 
getting better than 640 p 100 Ibs tor 
best wethers. Range sheep in large 
supply; wethers and yearlings 4.25@ 
4.75, butcher ewes 3.50@4.50. 
The Horse Market 
No important changes in the Chi- 
cago horse market, which lacks ac- 
tivity, vet there is a fair demand on 
both local and shipping account. 
Prices much as recently quoted in 
American Agriculturist. | 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


GRAIN 


PRICES OF 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LATEST 
STANDARD GRADES, 


WHOLESALE 


Cash or Wheat Core | Oats 
Spot | 1908 | 1907 1908 | 1907 | 1908 |1907 
_ —_ —_ [oo 
Chicaro 05% Ol 78%, 61 | 50 | .60 
New York 1.01 9 | 68 | 56 | 63 
Boston. .| — - 1 | .2 60 68 
Toledo . | 96 o , 81 58 50% | .49 
St Louis .| 97 88 £78 55 49 47 
Mi’ p'lis .; 984 %& .%6 5A Ai | 46 
Liverpool | 1.074 108 98 | .71 - _ 





At Chicago, wheat trade has been 


on a fairly large scale, but without 
very much in the way of new in- 
fluence at work. The market averaged 
steady to stronger, partly on wet 
weather in the northwest where har- 
vesting is under way, and partly dug 
to increased inquiry on export ac- 
count. It is now generally recognized 
that our own spring wheat crop and 
that of northwest Canada will be less 
than earlier anticipated. The under- 
tone is one of general confidence in the 
maintenance of values September 
wheat sold above and below %4e p bu, 
Dee about le premium. Cash lots in 
fair demand. 

Under somewhat better 
conditions bulls in the corn pit found 
great difficulty in pushing up prices, 
yet trade is fairly active with consid- 
erable supnort on the general situa- 
tion. especially as there were occa- 
fional adverse. reports regardine the 
crop which is late and irregular at 
best. Good weather and a withhold- 
ing of frost for some davs are want- 
ead Old corn in fair shippine de- 


weather 


mand. No 2 in store close to 79% p 
Du. Sept 77%4.@78&c; Dec new crop 
delivery 66@66 %c. 

Moderate firmness prevails in oats 


an‘ that is about all that ean be said. 
Cash demand fair, receipts moderate, 
threshing returns uneven. Standard 


oats in store at 49@49%c p bu, Dec 
around 49%c, May 5lc. 

Rye was quiet and _ substantially 
steady, with No 2 76@77\%e p bu. 

Barley was easy in tone with occa- 
sional slight declines. Maltsters rather 
indifferent, yet offerings of really 
good barley moderate to small. Prices 
covered a range of 0@dde p bu for 
screenings or thin and badly stained, 
up to (5@7TV0ec for choice to fey. 

Flaxseed inactive through lack of 
offerings. No 1 northwestern some- 
where around $1.30 p bu. 

Timothy seed easier under increased 
offerings, with firm about $3.65 p 100 
lbs; prime clover 9.50@9.75 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured, 


Apples 
About 10% of a crop of winter ap- 
ples around South Haven, Van Buren 
('o, Mich. About 20% of a crop of 
autumn apples.—[A. T. 


A correspondent in Oceana €o, 


Mich, writes us not over 10% of an 
upple crop there and quality irreg- 
ular. 


Franklin Co, Pa, 
Ledy, is perhaps 
peaches 50 to 75%. 

Crop of winter apples 25% of a 
full average and about one-third of 
the ’O7 yield. Fruit large and bright, 


The apple crop in 
according to J. E. 
20% of a full one; 


but somewhat wormy.—IW. H. H. 
Arlington, Duchess Co, N Y. 

At New York, supply moderate. 
Demand fairly good Prices are 


showing a wide range. Gravenstein 
$2.50@3.25 p bbl, Alexander 3@3.75, 


Duchess 2.50@3.25, Wealthy 2.50 


(3.25. 


Beans 
At New York, supply rather light, 
demand fairly good. Choice marrow 
beans $2.35@2.40 p bu, choice me- 
dium 2.35@2.40, choice pea 2.60@2.65, 
red kidney 1.90@1.95, yellow eye 
2.75@3. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, country dressed 
calves in light supply. Demand fair, 
market steady. Prime to choice veal 
calves 12@138c p Ib, grassers and but- 
termilks 5@8c. 


Eggs 
At New York, demand rather quiet 
Receipts rather light. Western grad- 
ed stock quiet. Nearby selected white 


29@30ce p doz, nearby brown 26 27c, 
western extra firsts 22%@25c, refrig- 
erator April packed 21@22c 

At Boston, firm. Supply 
improved in quality. 


somewhat 
Demand mod- 





erate. Fey hennery 3V0@3S3le p doz, 
choice eastern 26@27c, western ex- 
tras 21@22c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, supply moderate, 


quality only fair. Prices rather irreg- 


ular. Clapp’s Favorite S38@4 p bbl, 
Bartlett 1.50@3.50 Other ordinary 
kinds 1.50@2, West Va peaches 40c% 


western Md Bieta 1, Mad 
Island 80c¢@1.25, 
Nearby Dam- 


1.25 p bskt, 
and Del 25c@ 1, Pine 
western N Y S0c@1 


son plums 20@25e p bskt, Del and 
Md black grapes 60@S0c p es, Moore’s 


Early 60@ The. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, market steady on all 
grades of timothy hay, trade some- 
what light. Prime timothy 82%4.She p 
100-bale, No 1 SO@S82%c, No 2 75 
@S0c, packing 85@40e, clover Oha@ 
70c. New long rye straw 85@90e p 100 
Ibs, oat 40@445%c, wheat 40@45c. 


At Boston, market quiet and barely 


steady. No 1 timothy hay $18 p tor 
medium 16@17, rye straw 18, oat 
straw 11 
Hides 
At New York. hides and skins in- 
active. Puyers holding out for lower 
prices Country slaughtered steer 


hides 10412%e p Ib, cow 94, @10¢e, 
bull 8S@&%e, calf skins 18@20c. horse 


hides $?@3.25 ea. 
Onions 
At New York, supply moderate. 
Good demand for choice stock, Shel- 
ter Tsland $1.50@2.50 p bbl, Jersey 


White 1.25@1.35 p bskt, Pa yellow 75 
@8hec, southern 40@80c, Ohio yellow 
141.25 p 100-lb bag, Orange Ce 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





white 75@1.75, Orange So potent 1@ 
1.62, Orange Co red 1@1.50. 


Potatoes 
At Chicago, prices hold steady, 
with a feeling a little firmer. Receipts 


ample, Miss 73@75c p bu, Wis GO@b5c, 
Mich 7T0@T5c. Sweets active, Jersey 
$2.75@3 p bbl, 111] yams 50@6Vc p bu. 
At New York, receipts moderate, 
demand active, prices firm to slight 
advance. Long Island $2.50@2.75 p 
bbl, Jersey round 2.40@2.65, long 2.20 
fa 2.390, sweets 2@3. 
Honey 
At New York, state 
arriving quite freely. 
unsettled. Western honey arriving, 
but of rather uncertain value. State 
clover comb 14@1dc p lb, cal extract- 
ed $S% ange. 


clover honey 
Market rather 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, market quiet. West- 
ern bran $280424.35 p ton, middlings 
254 26.35, red dog 31.60. 
At Boston, market steady. Corn 


meal in 100-lb bags $1.6741.70 p 100 
lbs, spring bran 254@25.50 p ton, win- 
ter bran 25.25425.75, middlings 26a 
29, mixed feeds 26.75@30, red dog 52 
5, cottonsed ” 


meal 29.25, gluten 
feed 31442, hominy feed 





Poultry 


At New York, demand rather 
slow, chickens in light supply 
and poor in quality, western 
ducks and geese dull. Spring 


western ducks and geese dull. Spring 
chickens ltc p Ib 1} w, fowls 1l5a@1svc, 
roosters 7%@8c, turkeys 1lz@12%e, 
ducks 1l1@11%e, geese, western 104 
10%c. Iced spring chickens 18@23c 
p lb d w, fowls 12%@14ec, roosters 8 
@9c, ducks 13%414'%c, geese, east- 
ern spring 15€@18c, western, old 6@ 
8c, turkeys, spring 20@25c, old hens 
and toms 16@19e. 

At Boston, market quiet but steady, 
supply fair. Eastern fowls 15@ 1c p Ib 
d w, western 15%@a14%c, chickens, 
native, 1S@21lc, western 16@17c, tur- 


keys 20@25c,fowls 13@13%c p tb lw 
spring chickens 15@16c. : 


Cabbage 


At New York, receipts moderate 
Prices rule firm, quotable in bbls at 
75cQ@$l1, in bulk 4@6 p 100. 

Vegetables 


At New York, market moderately 
supplied. Quality rather irregular 
Beets $1@1.25 p bbl carrots $1la@13) 
greea corn $141.50 p 100, cukes $la 
150 p bbl, cauliflower $35, celery 
20a@30c p doz bchs, eggplants $1@ 
1.50 p bbl, lettuce T5c@$1.75 p bskt 
okra 50cG$1 p bx, green peppers $i 
@1.50 p bbl. Peas $1@2 p bskt, String 
beans 380@T5c, marrow squash Theq 
$1 p bbl, yellow 254 50Uc, white do 
rutabaga $141.50 p bbl, tomatoes Oh 
a 50c p bx, water cress $141.50 p 100 
behs., 

At Boston, fair supplies noted and 
quality good. String beans Tic@$} D 
bu, wax beans do, beets 5 The, cab- 
bage T5@S85c p bbl, carrots THA80e D 
bu, cauliflower $1.75 p doz heads, cel. 
ery S5@ We p doz bchs, green corn 4) 
M45ce p bu, cukes The p 100 Water 
cress 50@60c p doz bchs, eggplant 5 
ac p doz, Lettuce THaSVc p doz 
heads, mushroons 509@50¢ p lb, green 
peppers T5@S8Uc p bbl, marrow squash 
$1, tomatoes OUG@55ce p bu, turnips 
T5c p bbl. 


After Foaling the 
troubled with constipation. 
be relieved by the use of 


mare may be 
This may 


castor 0; 


and by injections of warm water, to 
which soap has been added. In all 
cases of derangement at once lessen 
foal, since nothing aids nature more 


at such times than to reduce the work 
the amount of food for both dam and 


of the digestive tract. 


poultry. Stand- 
half-breed and 


Just Four Kinds of 
ard-bred, pure-bred, 
mongrels, 





‘Hundreds 


of 





Barns Burn 





and hay—all a total loss. 
wagons, implements and stock. 


neighbor did. 


of a lightning stroke. 


Write Today For Our 
Free Booklet 


Our Trade-mark 


D&S 


protects you against 
fake rods and fake 
agents. 














Look for 
the 
Trade-mark 





some of them held the entire crop of grain 


You may never have lost a barn, but your 
It is a terrible blow to see 
your buildings, the result of years of labor 
and saving, go up in smoke as the result 
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LIGHTNING 
MAKERS OF LIGHTNING RODS THAT KEEP OUT THE pale St 







Barn, hay, grain, LZ 3 
of 
( f von can 
\ protect 


your buildings and 


make them safe 


from damage by light- 
ning if you will only do 
so. It is no longer a 
matter of theory, It 
has been demonstrated 
that the Dodd & Struth- 
ers Lightning Rods will 
make you safe. 
\ Drop us a line and tell a 
how many buildings yo" 
y have and we will write 
you fully about protect- 


ing them. It will cost you 
nothing to investigate. 


D & 
STRUTHERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ONE MAN and an 


it better. 


with a fork. 





AMERICAN MANURE SPREADER 


will do as much work as three men and two wagons spreading manure the 
MANURE put on with an AMERICAN will cover twice as much ground as if 


THE AMERICAN SPREADER knows no seasons—it works all the year tree Teste 
AMERICAN*SPREADERS are sold direct from the Factory to User on a 30-day Fre 
Ou- famous DETROIT TONGUELESS DISC HARROWS are soid on same plan. 
Write us today for a Free Catalog of either or both machines. 


American Harrow Company, 122 Hastings St., Detroit, 





old way—and do 


spread 
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a off Corn vs Yard Feeding 


An Economical Practice in Farming-~-Results of Minnesota time will permit it is better that the) 


) Experiments Are Encouraging--Best Methods to Employ 


pecially to the tWo-year course. Th 
course here is more local though 


munity are made a@ paramount fea- 
ture. Students may enter at any time 
and go away at any time, but if their 


stay the full two years, and get all th: 
courses and the good therefrom. 
The school is one of the depar 








Tad ments of St Lawrence university, and 





ld the idea tha 
corn is a 
of farming. 
d neither 
good judg- 


rding to the 





statem i 1 bulletin on this 
sul dt linnesota ex- 
perim n method of 
‘ om li l practice of 
hoggin g orn been growing 
in 1 I ing t past few years 
al el to | practical ind 
eet i rf eding hogs se 
eral wé luring the fall. 

A two rs’ investigation into this 
Subject 1 made t the Minnesota 
st ation ymparison were made 
wit the iethod of feeding corn 
and lett of inquiry were sent to 
many farmers who had experimented 


with this plan As a result, the sta- 
tion is strong in its recommendation 
of this plan, viewed from an econom- 
ical standpoint brought about by the 
reduced bill for labor High prices 
for labor, together with low prices 
for corn, warrant economy in labor, 
even though it may lead to a slight 
waste of corn. 


What The Experiment Shows 





The following conclusions wel ar- 
rived at after a thorough investiga- 
tion of this interesting subject: 

Pork was produced with less grain 
by hogging corn than by feeding ear 
or snapped corn in ds. Hogs fed 
in field gained nearly one-third more 
rapidly. than those fed in yards. The 
cost of fencing corn fields may be 
from $1 to $2.50 less per acre than 
the cost of husking corn It requires 
ho more labor to prepat for subse- 
quent crops, field ha have been 

ad off than tho that hav been 
treated by the ordinat methods of 
harvesting Hogs waste no more 
crn in field than when fed in yard. 
They pick the corn clean as most 
men do in huskin Labor in car- 
ing for hogs is no increased by 
bogging corn, but ma be decreased, 
if systematic method ul employed. 


How to Obtain Best Results 

The variety of corn usually grown 
fn a locality is the proper kind to 
grow for hogging off purposes, since 
it is probably best idapted to the 
locality and gives the largest yield. 
However, getting an early start in 
the fattening process is very advan- 
lageous, and it sometimes happens 
When pasture supplies are short, or 
the early sale of hogs is desirable, 
that such a variety does not mature 
early enough 


To be prepared for uch conditions 
it is well to grow a sufficient amount 
*f sweet corn or early maturing flint 
corn to tide over until the field corn 
is ready for use No more than is 
tuficient for early fall f eding should 
. eTown, since it costs just as much 
’ 8row thes —— ; as it does the 
dent, and they yield much less. Flint 


wa is Seeder bte to sweet corn for 
4 

ss, and field feeding of flint corn 
Sives better result than where 


— and f 
ed c ft i c 3 , 3 
der a the corn has 


Size of Pigs to Use 

PP ar Weighing from 100 to 140 
ing, _ best suited for field feed- 
formea , ney have at that weight 
Buscle . 800d amount of bone and 
Conditio r frame work, and are in a 
stow Thon fatten rathér than to 
on — that have been grown 
Work than are better fitted for the 
ed | n those that have been con- 
MN pens, as they are more ac- 


all its students are given the good 


tive, and have had more ; - 
that emanates trom college life. This 


experience 


am gathering food for themselve student spirit and fellowship meat 
They, therefore, eat corn more read- much. The associates and social gath- 
ily and require less amounts of ex- erings of the college life make th: 
pensive mill feed Shotes of this) student enthusiastic for their work 
weight may be expected to gain about and school. The spirit and rivalry 
1.4 pounds daily In 6) to TO days ot ti uthletic field is put into th 
of feeding they should gain approx- ‘ lass room work, and students get a 
imately 92 pounds wis lot of good out of it. : | 
. —_ ’ ; he faculty consists of: Almon 
Old brood soy tn are thin in) Gunnison, president of the university; 
flesh fatten up very quickly when fterbert F. Cook, dean of the school: 
turned into a field A few weeks on James M, Payson, farm superintend- 
early varieties of corn will usually ent and professor of oe mic sub- 


marketed ear- jects; Merton J. Fuller, professor of 
possible farm economics; Proderick W. Storrs 
method of Professor of chemistry and physics; 
Percy R. Sewart, professor of farm 
carpentry blacksmithing, etc; and 
Lena ray, professor of domestic 


Dean Cook no doubt will 


permit such sows to be 
ly, or before it would be 
following the 
feeding. 


common 


Much Water Needed ‘ 
Scie lice 


While eating corn in the field hogs art as traveling professor and be on 
require a great deal of clear water. the road a good deal of the time. 
They grow and thrive better when The farm, which has been in pos- 
they have it, and some means of sup- session of the university less than a 
plying it to them fresh, and in large Year, is already almost transformed 
quantities, must be provided. When ge spi maperee gt Mion p ng Bos ee 
s . as il ne > é ° 3 Ss > 
in the field, hogs do not come up and will combine class room and field, and 
drink in droves, as they do in the jt js, xpected that the students will go 
yards. Therefore, it is necessary te back to their homes well fitted for 
keep water before them continually. the greatest business on earth. 

When fields adjacent to the farm. © This season a dairy barn will be 
stead are used, hogs can be brought Puilt in which will be housed that 
up to the yards and watered or fed pe hd =. hall ee! oe 
r . _ a dairyme ‘ce Ca , tor. 1e bes 

slop as usual. Where fields remote and most practical methods will be 
from the farmstead are used, the gemonstrated here. The school’s 
simplest way is to fill several barrels methods and the points of view from 
or casks with water, and haul them which the instruction will take its 
by team on a stoneboat or other con- trend is that which will be most 
veyance to the field. Enough can helpful. To a young man with the 
thus be taken out at a time to last Jife of a dairyman at heart it would 
Soe toen-oe throes .déan be well to attend this school. rhe 
y ge i other branches of agriculture are also 

When a plentiful water supply is taught. A great department in domes- 
assured, slopping does not require tice science is to be deve loped, for the 
such careful attention. Many feeders life and success of the dairy farmer 
do not slop at all, but better results depends upon the development of 
are undoubtedly obtained by supply- the home and its influences. 
ing some sort of bone and muscle || We Rt Nee ge age pmo ~ in por 

‘ ois oi P alll 4 erbe 4“. ook as its dean, 
ae 140 seca, * Cr dade ae Ge meaters of Ametionn  Agriculturist 

; = r will remember the article in a recent 
need it, but young ones do. In the jgsne as to his appointment. Briefly 
early fall, when on a rape or clover he is known far and wide as one of 
crop, or when green feeds of any the practical dairymen of the coun- 
sort are plentiful, once a day is all try. Such a man at its head assures 
that is necessary to slop the ‘hogs, Success, for he has th eco-operation 
but as the season advances, they of all upon whom the life of the 

: : schoo! depends. 
should be slopped at least twice a 


day. Shorts, middlings, or oilcake THE DAIRY MARKETS 


and shorts combined are good grow- 
have The Butter Market 





ing foods, and hence are good mate- 
rial for silops. Experiments 


not yet been carried on to determine PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

the extent to which slops should be New York Boston Chicago 
used, but careful observations and 9g | 4 25% 93 
experience warrant the above re- ‘7,, 26% 27 25% 





marks. "06. . 24% 
Even though it may be safe to turn At Chicago, market steady, business 
hogs into the corn fields early, it moderate; immediat« consumption 
might not be wise, for a smaller &nd storage trade divide receipts. Ex- 
ot a nt . ile ti a ts +5 Po Pape on tra firsts 221%,@23c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, 
a — oO yoo is ob ainet w 1en the dairies 19@20c. 
corn is not allowed to ripen first, and At New York, 
the pigs are likely to tear it all down mand moderate, supply fair, quality 
before it matures. When to turn in of receipts somewhat improved. 
will, therefore, depend upon the Creamery specials sell at 24c p Ib, 
amount of available pasture and the Trsts 21422144, western factory firsts 
nature of the pigs, as well as upon 19@ We 
the development of the corn It is At Boston, prices hold firm. De- 
safe beri ; 4 “ — mand fairly active Northern emy 
safe to egin hogging the field corn 2%, @27¢ p Ib, western 25,1, 26 Vs o 
about the time it is dented, or from 47.7," =** . a ‘ ee 
“s am fcy dairy 4@2 
September 1 to 15. - 
The Cheese Markets 
At Chicago, offerings fair, demand 
Northern New York Farm School moderate, prices steady. ' Western 
twins, full cre 11@11%e t 
HARRY MASON KNOX , f am 11 he p Ib, 
The second year in the history of 


young Americas 12%@lLic, long horns 
13@13\c. 
the St Lawrence county school of At New York, market rather weak, 
agriculture will soon open. A large re. see ee a, oe 
class is expected for many applica- gin. 91% @1be, full skims 2@iRe. P 
tions have been listed, ang inquiries ny 
are coming in with every mail. This F 
school was established with the view Nothing Equals the Old Well as 
of helping the agricultural condi- summer storage for fruits, butter 
tions of northern New York, and put- and cooked things. If near the house 
os them on as high a plain-as pos- pyijd a dumb waiter to lower the 
sible . gages iets 
The course of instruction is similar food down to the water's <—. but 
in a way to the popular short courses have it inclosed, so that nothing can 


25 22 


market steady, de- 








since the life and need of the com- | 





given at Cornell university, more es- drop off. 


ed 
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“ONE MILLION IN USE.” 


LAVA 
SEPARATORS 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


165-!1G7 BROADWAY, 42 E, MADIGON 8T, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

























Sixty-four page Illustrated 
Catalogue, showing the 
score of styles and sizes, 
free at the dealers or by 
mail, 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
No. 394 State St., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


Anybody can Kodak 
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Factory Prices on Metal Roofing and 
oe. Made tn our own factory 
Better than you can buy elsewhere at 


Send No 


our risk. You 


Money 


so you take no risk. Our guarantee 
and see-what-you-buy-before-paying 
Plan specify you pay ¥ nothing unless 


fully satistied. prices oan & all 
rooling. at and roofing } plies sold 


ou i Factory at real 
rr ces, Don’ ont buy tlu t our prices and 
FREE Rooters’ Guise rite or is Book today. 
The United F. h-24 











BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BES? 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE eBrene, Delivered = 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, SAVE Dealers 
rofits. ia = 66 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. ices will surprise you. Write for 
0. W. ING LL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklya, 





First Lessons in aa 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


This splendid little book has been written from 
& practical point of view to fill a place in dairy 
literature long needed. It is designed primarily as 
a practical guide to successful dairying, an elemen- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially in 
short course classes. It embodies wndesipias i- 
sles involved in the handling of milk, delivery to 
actory, shipping station and the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. It is written in a —_ 
popular way, being free from technical terms 

is easily understood by the average farm boy. ie is 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
chemistry, the foundation sciences of modern Gairy- 
ing, besides treating fully ordinary conditions found 
on the farm and in the dairy. Ie fact it answers 
the questions in detail which confront the practical 
dairyman daily. it covers those necessary details 
regarding secretion of milk, method 
creaming, cream ripening, churning, turni wo! 

and packing the finished product for market. Prac. 
tical details involved in the marketing of milk 

eream are given. The use of the Bcheoss 7 
iMustrated and fully explained. The og © 
the thing for the every day dairyman = should 
be in the hands of every farmer in the country. 


Iustrated 5x7 inches 100 pages Cioth, net, 50 Coats 





Orange Judd Company 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York 





ATTN ESR ee ERR 
Every Wife Wants 


to be the better rather than the 
bitter half of man. The maga- 
zine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
aims to help her to be the better 
half. $1.00 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
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How Budha Gave 
the Chinese Lilies 


By C. M. Ginther 


N China there is 
that the pretty 
lilies which grow 


are a gift from 


a story 
Chinese 
in water 
tsudha to 





a distressed boy whose 
brother had mistreated 
him and one who doubts 
the story can go see the 
lake . where the flowers first 
grew and hear the story 


at a pretty shrine, or wayside resting 
Place, where there are always one or 
more pilgrims. It is a pretty place, 
this lake where grow the lilies by 
thousands. It is not large, but it 
seems to be of greater extent than it 
really is by reason of the countless 
inlets and creeks that fall into its 
stony bed. For it is in a sterile, bar- 
ren quarter of the country, where lit- 
tle grass can find a foothold among 
the great boulders that cover’ the 
hills and broad, desert-like plains. 
The few trees that are scantily nour- 


ished by the stingy soil are blasted 
and black in appearance, and the 
whole aspect and jook of the _ sur- 
roundings is forbidding and ugly. 
And yet, right in the midst of this 
unfavorable scenery, the great Budha 
made his bodily appearance for the 
purpose of comforting a _ distressed 
boy, Whose sorrow appealed to his 
compassion, 

Once upon a time, hundreds of 
years ago, but that is a small matter 
in the hoary history of China, there 
was a rich man whose wisdom and 
piety gave him a good name. He 
never failed to worship according to 
rule, was charitable to the poor, a 
wise counselor and an_ indulgent 
father. Now this man had two sons 
whose natures were at variance. 
Their good mother had died years 
before and no sisters blessed their 
home. So it was that when the death 
angel appeared unto the father he 
feared to leuve his sons without pro- 
tection. Daily he prayed that some- 
thing might intervene to protect his 


younger son in case his rights should 
be assailed, for he was gentle and of 
a vielding disposition, 

The elder brother was a 
grown, of a hard, grasping 
whose eye was ever bent upon his 
own interests, He was selfish and un- 
kind. The law in China made the 
elder brother guardian and master of 


man 
nature, 


all his brothers and sisters upon the 
death of the parents. It also gave 
all property the father owned to the 
elder brother and his brothers and 
sisters hecame dependent upon him. 
But it was the custom, also for the 
elder brothem to make suitable pro- 
vision for his younger brothers and 


sisters, to set aside for them a proper 
portion of his father’s property so 
that they might live independently 
and with dignity. 
The neighbors 
younger son when 
and pretty soon rumors were heard 
that even. worse had befallen him 
than had been predicted. Notwith- 
standing the father left a_ large 
amount of property and only two sons, 
it turned out that the elder broth- 
er was so grasping, avaricious and 
cruel that he gave his broth- 
er only a small tract of un- 
known land in a remote part of 
the province, ahd bundled him off to 


feared for 
the father died, 


it without ceremony. The boy did 
not know what sort of a place his 
brother had given him: He was too 


innocent to even think that evil had 
been plotted against him. So he was 
hopeful as he went his way, but very 
sorrowful because ‘this good father 


had departed. 

It was toward evening of a day in 
late summer that he approached the 
vicinity 
Few people 


of his unseen 
resided in 


possessions. 
the country 


the 


round about, and the poor bo was 
lost more than once in trying to find 
the place from the directions chance 
travelers gave him. Sut at last he 
arrived at what was said to be th: 
very tract of land his brother had 
given him for his portion, And what 
a sight presented itself before his 


eyes! Instead of acultivated farm with 


hedges and woods, fields and houses 
he beheld a stony waste whereon 
nothing fit for any use was growing It 
was solitary and lonely. An ugly lake 
filled a still more repulsive looking 
ravine The margin was unrelieved 
by grass or verdant bank and the 
water seemed untenanted b fishes 
or. birds. There was no house to 
shelter and no hand to welcome the 
weary and sad orphan, and in de- 
spair he sat himself down upon a 
stone and dropped his face into his 
hands. 

The mildness of a calm evening 
settled upon. the dreary scene, but 
without friends, birds, flowers’ or 
house the poor boy could see no 
beauty. As the remembrance of his 
brother’s injustice returned to his 
mind he cried aloud in his distress 
and called his father’s name as if 
the dead had power to relieve him. 
While seated thus he became con- 
scious of a sound of sweetest music 
He thought it could not be the cry 
of the loon that had sounded far 
away as he approached the place, 
and yet he did not need to raise his 
head to realize the utter j ition of 
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She spoke kindly and bade him gaze 
waters of the lake and the 


surrounding shores. As he looked a 


music, so delicious and 


all over the surface of the Water 


instantly burst 


heard, and the 








bending over him took hold of one of 
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the unfailing mercy of the 





Be on the lookout for it. 
Pipes — Liauid 


grease will chill and cling to the sit 


Ss S23 aan e 


is usually at the bottom of the t 


the pipe is choked. 


this with plenty 
Soda will not in- 


of boiling hot water. 1 
To prepare it cover 


jure the pipe. 
lb of soda with 
and let it remain 


this boiling hot to each sink. 


; 


Finger Marks may he removed from 


oiled or varnish2d woodwork 





should then be wiped off an 
face wiped dry 
do for painted walls. 





“He Fell Upon His Face and Spread Out His Hands Appealingly” 
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By SARA B. GRAVES 


gaturn’s fair child of gift d birth, Well is she known and loved today, 

The goddess of the ‘fruits of earth, Goddess of fruits and gardens gay; 

Waves high her scepter o’er the fields, Who can decide with utmost care, 

‘and thus a bounteous harvest yields. Which of these twain is deemed more 

r fair? 

She taught Triptolemus to grow : ; 

The golden corn and then to show One summer's day, on friendship bent, 

Ty art to every son of man, These rivals mutually consent 

That each mi rht share creation’s To wave the homage—little worth, 
plan As sisters true to walk henceforth. 

Through all the land her name is That each may seek no more renown, 
known, To yield the scepter and the crown 

‘ani ymmage mete to Cere shown; To Flora of perpetual youth, 

Fro outh and age her praisessung, Who has equal right with them in 
ngs invoked by ever tongue truth. 

P ia, too, preside we hear, And while she at the garden gate 

0 he fruitage of the year, With Zephyrus, her husband, sate, 

(a for het f a lil renown: A secret messenger did go 

™ vest ) I its crown These royal tokens to bestow. 

W jants with tr tl fruitful At touch of Flora’s generous hand, 

nd” And Zephyrus’ sympathetic hand, 

v jut Pomona t hand ? The crown has crumbled with the 

0 ing grape, ol cious pea sod, 

Af of wine er ‘ f ea The mace has bloomed—our Golden- 


rod, 


TO 'THINK’ OVER 


. 








Wi hooking the platform to the house 
Neat indow Shelf The outer edge of the latter is held 
BY WEBB DONNELL in place by stout brass chains extend- 
ae cag | ld ing from the window casing to the 
T the usual practice to PUllG Gorners of the platform, as shown in 
uut-of-doo! nao gardens in Wig JIIl, which gives the view com- 
t form of box to contain plet« 
arth, in which plant re et This The chain must be stout to sup- 
makes a hea ffair ind one not port the weight of the pots of plants, 
eas aken it t I n case of and the screw-eyes that hold each 
fea torn \ better and on end of the chain must be stout also, 
that a bo ler for the The brass rods, chains and the wood- 
benefit of his n r. hown in the en balls can be bought at a hardware 
gcompanvinge cul The ylan is sim- r > 
ai t am wn attract fete plat- tore and the work of putting the 
ol “ id oo axle See j my which Pretty little rail in place would not 
wri vl Ss ‘ ‘ \ ad A ) ( . 
; . 2 : be at all beyond the ability of the boy 
ean set the po oO ouse plants : 
ad ll pot a. s ’ r plant who is handy with tools 
T all po ) p o »] t 
growing from ; ethod of oe 
constructing t 
oolgrhage The Long Ago 
BY RUTH RAYMOND 
oP <n 
OO) , lad, your car jg rather fine 
- _ And automobiles are the rage 
a el ae. 00: - “ z 
_— f = si ut | prefer this horse of mine— 
~ “ ’ Tis uited to my time and age; 
Ai " gull, , I doubt me not you long to fly 
~ go ° >< : In t t achine and pass me by. 
ss f= 
== | ou say your lady-love will ride 
rs A jol spin with you today, 
de A \nd you may win her for your bride 
- / If once you dare the words to say 
Details of Construction It minds me of the long ago 
. . ‘ Refore my hair had gained its snow. 
ite boards ar: screwed to cdge- 
pees 2 inches wide and 1% inches I[ took a blushing country lass 
thick Above thes edg pieces is To ride behind a blooded span 
Onstructed a little rail of brass rods, And hoped that joy would come to pass 
held by a wooden ball at each corne1 That | would dare to be a man 
Three h Sein haved or ak The And tell ler of my love so true, 
for +} oles ar oread In these a While looking in her eyes of blue, 
the ends of the rods. If it is diffi- 
Cul to procur: this litth rail the The way “us rough; those horses gave 
ame result can be obtained by mak- Me trouble from the very first; 
Mg the edge-picces of the platform 2 They madly ran, our lives to save 
inches wide and 2% inches high I eld them till the traces burst; 
ls wi 4 on - . They broke away and left us where 
wil serve to keep the flower The 1 ntain road was rough and bare 
nom being shoved off the edge ee ; - gels ; 
t _ . 
“The platform ’ She trembled like a frightened bird; 
eats inner cdge of the platform Her head upon my breast I drew, 
upon the window ill, and And told her every passioned word 
I leng had hoped to say; ’tis true 






The 
Was 


the mountain sid 
won my bride. 


place v 
cheerless, 


is lone, 
but I 


Your car may prove 
Since motor cars do run away, 

But love is sure, keep to your creed 
And say the things you hope to say 

And may you all the 

That came to me so long ago. 





Pulling 
work is 
Soak several 





dented don't be in 
thicknesses 


















a fractious steed, 


blessings know 


Out a Dent—If your wood- 


despair. 
of brown 


paper in hot water and lay this wet 

= _ pad on the dent. Over this put one 

a - or two thicknesses of wet cloth, and 

ee then lay on a hot iron. When cloth 

= ant and paper are nearly dry, wet ad 

C a ; apply as before. The heat and mois- 

ey *Mplete Window Platform ture cause the fibers of the wood to 
\ swell, filling the original place. 

Reem De by such a hook and _ 
Fy + a8 is shown in Fig II, Diogenes must have been the origi- 
each inner corner, thus nal muckraker, 















A Few Words to the Girls 








BY DORA B. PHILLIPS 
HEN should a girl wed? 
My advice to those who 
possess a happy home is 
never until you are 2 at 
the least. There will be 
less heart ache, misery 
and pain if you will wait for mature 
judgment in choosing another hom 
At the very best, it’s a leap in th 
dark; at the worst, a headlong bound 
to an earthly hell. 
A girl who forsakes or renounc: 
home, friends and parents, to clea 
for life to some well-nigh stranger i 


untold 
dyed, 


risk of 

double 
the stress of 
you must wed, pause 
ask yourself a few 
questions, 


running a 
but the 
stand 


Nom 
love can 
So if 


misery 
genuine 
poverty 
long enough to 
serious, sensibl 


LOVE WHAT IS IT? 

What is love? Is it the color of 
his hair? the shape of his nose or 
the squint of his eyes? If so, he may 
soon become bald headed, get his nos: 
broken, or go blind, and what then? 
The thrilling voice may not hesitate to 
give harsh demands and use vile 
words to enforce them 

What is he that you should give 
your life into his care and keeping”? 
Is he capable of taking care of him 
self? What do you know about his 
habits, likes and dislikes? Are you 
sure you can see him three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year and 
never grow tired of him’? Can you 
picture him, fat and rotund, tall and 
bent, old, toothless and wrinkled and 
still love him, or do®® the picture 
make you shiver? If so, you better 
bide a bit 

Girlhood days are the most pleas 
ant and carefree of all your life. And 
you cannot be too careful in laying 
the warp of your future destiny 

Hero worship and love’s young 
dreams are responsible for many mis 


fit marriages; viewing life through the 


rose-colored lens of youth sheds a 
roseate hue over the most common 
place mortals, which nearness and 
reality soon dispel. There are cares 
and hardships to be met with in the 
average married womans life which 
the dainty young girl never dreams 
of Perfection is not to be found 
among men or women cither, for that 
matter. Ask yourself this: “Have 
I patience, strength and love to carry 


me over the bridge of disillusion, or 
will I at the first disappointment 
grieve and fret over a shattered ideal 








(21) 


of wedded felicity?” You may think 
you will steer your ship clear of 
matrimonial storms, but few ever en- 
ter port without meeting a few high 
waves on tHe voyage. 
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No 76 
This coat 


Attractive 
set 
have yet offered. 


Coat Set 


is one of the best we 

The perforated vat- 
tern is 15 cents; design stamped 
cents; coronation cord 25 cents; sou- 
tache braid 25 cents. Order by num- 
ber of our Fancywork Pattern Dx 
partment, this offfec 
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Four Splendid Collars 


These four collars are original in 
design and most attractive when 
worked The perforated pattern for 


each is 10 cents; stamped on gingham 
1) cent embroidery cotton to work 
LW cent e Be sure to designate the 


number when ordering. Address 
Fancywork Pattern Department, 
office ba 


our 
this 
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brown calicoes. 


° soap. 


EbprstoNE 


“just as good.’ 











Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown 


LY. The fastest and most beautiful 
yy Brown on the 


4 Never before have 
make dresses of suchrich, fast, and stylish 
This beautiful shade can 
not be moved by sunlight, perspiration, or 
The up-to-date designs and splen 
did quality of these cotton dress-goods 
give unequalled service and satisfaction. 
Heware of all imitations Browns 
if your dealer hagn't Simpson 
Kddystone Fast Haze! Brown, 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co Phila, Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
























market 


you been able to 


They are not 


write us his name. 








SEND TODAY FOR OUR 
NEW PROPOSITION 


AGENT 


money made 
selling our Pat- 
Scissors 

and 1000 other 
useful PATENTED ARTI- 
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SHADE ROLLERS 
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The Rochester Radiator will 


SAVE HALP YOUR FUEL 
or give you double the amount 
of from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a trial, or we 
will refund money paid 
for it. Write for Booklet on 
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A School in Bags 


OW would you like ‘to go to 
school in winter and sit with 
the whole lower haif of your 


body in a bag, at the same time keep- 
ing on your hat and coat in order to 
keep warm? Yet, just this thing is 
what a lot of boys and girls in Provi- 


dence, R I, did last winter and prob- 
ably will do this winter. They are 
not strong and robust like you boys 


and girls of the farm and that is the 
reason that this queer kind of school 
has been established. It is a part of 


a plan to make them strong. 
Modern 
fresh air 


that 
best 


shown 
is the 


science has 
and plenty of it 











A Fresh Air Schoolhouse 


constitution builder in the world. 
When people have weak lungs they 
are nowadays made to live out of 
doors, to sleep in open shacks, or 
tents, which are almost the same 
thing as out of doors. This is so that 
they can breathe nothing but pure, 
outdoor air all the time. In every 
big city are thousands of little boys 
and girls from the poorer sections 
who are denied this blessed privilege 
enjoyed by every farm boy and girl. 


Naturally they are weak, they have a 


tendency to weak lungs. Put into the 
crowded schoolroom with other chil- 
dren they often contract lung dis- 


eases, and the short-lived, besides be- 
ing a menace to other children. 

As an experiment the school de- 
partment of Providence, R I, estab- 
lished this, the first school of its kind 


in America, and probably in the 
world. The building shown in the 
first illustration was secured and all 
the windows removed' from one side 


of what was to be the schoolroom, as 
shown. Way up in the other end of 
the room a big heating stove was in- 
stalled ‘and also a cooking range. 
Then to this strange schoolroom were 
sent a lot of little folks not strong 
enouyh to stand the conditions in the 
regular schools. With each desk 
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was provided @ padded sack very 
much like the sleeping bags which 
the explorers of the far north use. 
Into these the boys and girls can 
thrust the whole lower half of the 
body; then, still keeping hats and 
coats on, they can sit comfortably at 
their desks with no danger of cold 
feet and do their work, as shown in 
the illustration herewith When the 
weather was very cold, of if they 
became at all chilled, they gathered 
around the big stove while hot soup 
or something of that nature Was 
served them. 

The school. proved a great iccess 
and it is likely to be adopted in other 
cities It is a splendid illustration of 
the worth of fresh air, and our coun- 
try schools can draw a needed lesson 
therefrom. Too often doors and win- 
dows are tightly closed and the room 
is overheated, while the children 
breathe the same air over and over. 
With fresh air in abundans the dan- 
ger of catching cold is reduced to a 
minimum, 

Plant Bulbs--Do It Now 
T is hardl cool weather yet, but 
I: is time to think of spring 

blooms. Are you going to envy 
your neighbor his crocuses, his snow- 
drops, his scillas, his bright, howy 
tulips next spring before even the 
grass is well started? Why not have 
“u few yourself? 

None of these bulbs is expensive; 
no flowers in the whole garden require 
less care, The scillas, crocuses and 
snowdrops are beautiful naturalists in 
the grass Have a few around your 
doorstep Plant a bed of good, old- 
fashioned daffodils. Have at least one 
small bed of tulips These bulbs 
should be put in this fall, and will 
repay you a thousandfold the 
epring. 

He!pful Words 

HEN I was a very young girl £ 
W acquired the habit of jotting 

down favorite passages from 
different authors. The book is here 
on my desk, a never-failing source of 
comfort and help, Later I began to 
mark the passages that appealed to 
me, making marginal notes in my 
books. In idle moments I draw these 
dear old friends to me, and skim- 
ming through the pages, find inspi- 
ration in the indicated paragraphs. 
It is not always the productions of 
the greatest writers that exert the 
most powerful influence in our lives; 
sometimes it would seem as if inspi- 
ration comes like a random shot from 
a bow drawn ata venture. Much de- 
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pends upon the environment One 
beautiful fall day I sat just dreaming 
Across from ime on the flats cattle 
were grazing, and the background of 


hills was dotted with browsing sheen. 


A man was plowing and no‘ far dis- 
tant a couple of huskers were mak- 
ing merry. The crack of a hunter's 
rifle over in the woods confused a 
flock of wild geese sailing overhead 
Why is it all so evanescent, I asked 
Why do the seasons of expanding 
and budding, blossoming and fruit- 
ing, ripening and falling follow so 
quickly upon each other's heels? Why 


must the earth be gashed and starred 
to produce its fruit? Why must 
shadows follow sunshine? Why must 
there be partings and migrations? A 
scurlet leaf drifted down to my feet 
and these words sprang. to my lips: 
the red 
rubies 

Upon the dark green sod; 


“For leaves dropped like 


For the waving of the forests, 
I thank Thee, oh m yGod! 
For the earth and all its beauty; 
The sky and all its light; 
For the dim and soothing shadows 
That rest the dazzled sight; 
For an eye of inward seeing, 
A soul to know and love; 
For the hearts that bless each other 
seneath Thy smile—Thy rod— 
I thank Thee, oh, my God! 
Lucy Larcom’s little poem opened 
a window in that autumnal tinted 


canvas and gave me a glimpse of the 
perfect mechanism behind the scene, 
the Omnipotent hand manipulating 
it.—[ Evangeline. 


A Message from Paradise 


Here are lines from which-I hope 
others may get the comfort that I 
have, writes Mrs W. R. Mowny of 
New York: 


“What mean you by this weeping 
To break my very heart? 
We both are in Christ’s keeping, 
And therefore cannot part. 
You there—I here—though sev- 
ered, 
We still at heart are one; 
T only ust in sunshine, 
The shadows scarcely gone. 
What if the clouds surround you? 
You can the brightness sce 


"Tis only just a little way 
That leads from you to me 
[I was so very weary; 
Surely you could not 
That I a little sooner 
Should lay my burden 


mourn, 
down. 
Then weep not, weep. not, darling, 


God wipes away all tears; 
"Tis only “yet a little while,” 


Though you may call it years.’ 
Pass It On 
I wonder if the reading of Mrs 


\. D. T. Whitney’s book, The Golden 


Warming Up Outside And In 


Goss'p, suggested the name of the 
club. The reading of that book gave 
to me an added desire to pass along 
any word that might be helpful to 
another; also to repeat any nice thing 


said about a person, to the one most 
nearly concerned. For it is pleasant 
to hear nice things that have been 
said about oneself. And such words 
passed along often cheer, give cours 
age and an added incentive to doing 


one’s bes:.—-|G. I. Chapin, Mass, 





A True Sportsman 


Will never shoot a game bird, ex 
cept on the wing. 

Will never violate the spirit or let 
ter of the game laws 

Will never take more game or fish 
than he has use for. 

Will never impose upon or be ins 
lent to land owners 

Will never kill the last quail o 
prairie chicken in a cove 


kill any birds 


Will never shoot o1 











At School in a Bag 
other than game birds ts 
Will never fail to stroy = 
traps when found set, unlawtu 


to co-oper 


4 ever fail or retuse , 
Will neve l commis 





ate with the gamé nd fish — 
sion, its executive ent or depe™ 
wardens in enforcem: of the game 
laws 


—$—$———— rrr 
of a man who 


“He is a poor sort - 
always thinks of his own pow b. 
the time of his brother's adversely: 

e 

“The laws we make tor others 
often framed by the plans an 
of our own lives.” 
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More English Recipes 


BY RILEY M. F. BERRY 


HIS dish, known as “angels on 
T horseback,” is not dissimilar to 

“little pigs in blankets,” known 
ig some portions of America. Beard 
and trim as many oysters as required. 
For each one cut a thin slice of 
gmoked bacon at least two inches 
jong and half as wide. Sprinkle the 
oysters with cayenne and lemon juice; 
place each on a slice of bacon; roll 
up and secure with a sharp tooth- 
pick; lay each oyster and bacon on 
4 found crouton; place in a baking 
pan and put into a very quick oven 
just long enough to cook the bacon, 
§erve the croutons on a bed of water 
eres. These may, instead, be dropped 
otto a very hot frying pan and the 
bacon browned, 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING (TO SERVE WITH 
ROAST BEEF) 

Break 1 egg into 4 ozs (or 2 large 
tablespoons) flour and stir in grad- 
willy % pt milk, Put some beef drip- 
pings into a baking pan, pour in the 
pudding and bake 30 minutes. When 
done cut into squares while still hot, 
and serve at once. If the recipe is 
doubled bake nearly an hour. Where 
the beef is roasted on a grating the 
pudding may be placed beneath, and 
thus catch the drippings 

UGH PUFF (USED FOR MEAT PIES, ETC) 

In 8 ozs flour chop 6 ozs butter, 
heap up and make a hole in the cen- 

, ter. Into this pour one-half teaspoon 
of lemon juice and a tablespoon cold 
water; sprinkle salt over and make 
into a stiff paste. Add a trifle more 
water if required. Roll out and fold 
oer once, with the rough edges 
foward one and repeat three times be- 
fore using. 

CRUMPETS 

With 1 cup flour sift 1 teaspoon 
taking powder, 1 dessertspoon sugar 
ada pinch of salt. Beat an egg, add 
to it % cup milk and beat with the 
four for 5 minutes. Heat a griddle 
@d crumpet rings (in England these 
We of iron and are about 4 inches 
tcross), and drop the batter on in 
®oonfuls to depth of about 1 inch. 
Bake on both sides, not too fast, turn- 
ing rings and all when the top seems 
full of bubbles. When done place in 
S cloth till a little cooler, split, but- 

amd serve. After buttering they 

May be placed in the oven to keep 
hot, or they may be toasted. Crum- 
WS are also made with yeast. 


ENGLISH PANCAKES 
These are used generally as a 
hacheon dish instead of for break- 
and they are usually served 
dain cigar shape, with lemon and 
mr The process, according to a 
eenttively English recipe, is as fol- 


lows: Put 4 ozs flour into a basin, 
id } egg and pour in gradually 1 gill 
SMe % pt milk to be used. Beat 
= before adding the rest of the 

88d a good pinch of salt. The 
hap will depend upon the beat- 

of the mixture, as no yeast pow- 


his required with this recipe. Strain 
Whole into a jug, and it may stand 

le before using. As the pan- 
os are larger than American “bat- 
—" and are to be fried one by 
hen, @ small frying pan on to 
Mite 


Bes. 


With a bit of lard, and let get 
hot. Pour in enough batter to 

the bottom of the pan thinly: 

2 light brown on the under side 
Wie. fr and brown on the other 
# brow MT out the cake into a piece 
MN paper, dredge with sugar 

- falce Ay @ good squeeze of lemon 
Keep hot up and place on plate to 
The rot’ till all the batter is used. 
tharp to may be secured with a fine, 
Rake 1, othpick. This recipe will 
ae 12 to 14 pancakes. In- 
tah panne rolled into cigars, Eng- 
% top we may also be served one 
= the other, and orange mar- 
Mon juice ars substituted for the 
Sugar, or the cakes 

May be buttered, then sprinkled with 





sugar or cinnamon and sugar or some 
jam, If made in the winter two ta- 
blespoons of snow may be substituted 
for one egg; four for two, and so on. 


SUFFOLK RUSKS 

For each pound of flour allow 2 
ozs each of butter and loaf sugar, 
% pt milk, 3 eggs and 1 tablespoon 
yeast. If .intended for the cheese 
course omit the sugar. Heat the milk 
gently in a saucepan, adding the but- 
ter, that it may melt. Mix the flour 
and sugar together, beat the eggs, 
then stir them with the yeast into 
the cooled milk and butter. Add a 
little salt and work with the flour into 
@ smooth dough. . Let it rise, knead, 
divide into 12 pieces, and bake for 20 
minutes in a brisk oven. Remove 
then, break in half and replace in 
oven for five minutes, to crisp the 
other side, 

HOT CROSS BUNS 

Allow for 4 Ibs flour (or about 2 
qts), % Ib butter, 3 pts lukewarm milk 
and % cup good yeast. Let rise 2 
or 3 hours, then add 1 lb each sugar 
and well washed and dried currants 
and a nutmeg, grated. Knead as for 
bread and make out into buns, plac- 
ing not too close together in a baking 
pan, Cut two deep gashes on top of 
each, crossing, dip a feather in melt- 
ed butter and brush each bun, and let 
rise again for a quarter of an hour 
in rather a warm spot. Bake nearly 
an hour in not too slow an oven. 


PLAIN SEED CAKE 
With % Ib flour sift 1 rounding des- 


sertspoon haking powder, and % tea- 
spoon salt, rub 2 ozs drippings into 
this, and add %4 lb each sugar and 
Sultana raisins and add 2 ozs minced 
orange peel. Beat well an egg with 1 
cup sweet milk and a little flavoring, 
and stir into the other ingredients. 
Beat well and bake in a brisk oven. 


SHREWSBURY CAKES 
Mix \ Ib each of butter and sugar, 
6 ozs flour, 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
peel and 1 egg. Roll out very thin. 
Cut round or into squares or dia- 
monds and bake rather quickly. 


ROCK CAKES 


For these the ingredients are 6 ozs 
each of butter and sugar, 1 Ib flour, 
1%, lb currants, 2 ozs candied peel of 
orange, grated rind of 1 lemon, 2 
eges and | teaspoon baking powder. 
Rub butter into flour, add the other 
ingredients. Mix very stiff with the 
eggs well beaten. Bake in a quick 
oven for a quarter of an hour. 


MADEIRA CAKE 


Boil to a syrup 10 ozs lump sugar 
and % gal wdter. Pour while hot 
but not boiling over 6 beaten eggs and 
beat them over hot water till very 
light. Have mclited 4 Ib butter and 
mix it lightly with 10 ozs flour. Mix 
all together and pour into an oiled 
baking mold. Dust with sugar and 
bake nearly two hours 


KSB 


No 77—New Shirtwaist Set 


This design was prepared specially 
for our needleworkers. The perforated 
pattern, on high grade bond paper, is 
15 cents; design stamped on fine grade 
lawn $1; coronation cord to work it 
25 cents; braid 25 cents. Order by 
number of our Fancywork Pattern 
Department, this office. 
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J® off 
FROM KITCHEN TO ATTIC 


YANDOTTE 





ORKS 
ONDERS 


-§ CLEANS SWEETENS PURIFIES 
HARMLESS ECONOMICAL 


Wuat BETTER TimME THAN NOW To Try 


WYANDOTTE 
CLEANER ano CLEANSER 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A SACK LIKE 
THIS FACSIMILE 


WE WILL GIVE YoU 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF 
YOU DO NOT LIKE IT 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs, WYANDOTTE, MICH., U.S. A. 








90 im: OAK BEDROOM SUITE 


SEND US $ 14 90 cut out and return this ad. and we will send you this hand- 
° 9 some Bedroom Suite, with the understanding and agreement 
that you will find it the equal of bedroom suites that everywhere at $25.00, strictly 
9 weil made and finished, one apes 

e 






are not perfeciiy satis 
every particular, or if you have 
not Made a great saving in price, 


Vor Writé tor Pree 
Purniture Catalogue 





you may return it to us at our 
expense and we will promptly 
retyrn your $14,090, Incl ing 
what youpaid for freight. Weigh 
300 pounds, Securely ed 
and shipped from either northern 
or southern factory, nearest 
your home, so that the 


gave in EO 
MADE OF SELECTED 
THOROUGHLY SEA- 
SONED AND KILN 
DRIED OAK, foiden finish. 
Bed 73_inches high, 54 inches 
wide, Dresser measures ty 
40 inches and has a double deck ehaped top with rounded edges and corners; full panel ends and 4 
front top drawers; French beveled plate mirror, 20 by 24 inches. Note the ornamental carvings on 
aod dresser. W nd has @ double top with small top drawer to match dresser. Fitted with focks, 
handles and casters. wers Ppertect fitting and smooth running. — Every detail first class 
cashews. $14.90 is a special oot gete . We have only 3000 of these suites to sell at this special price 


v ‘URNITURE Ww et Yon evder Bt anes. Sucutiase Cates ae 

© our ic ree e Catalogue show ~¥ | 
GREAT FURN TURE BARGAINS. and descriptions of everything we sell in ew geese 
every description. If you don’t order this bedroom suite immediately and you are interested in an 
in furniture, don’t fail to write us a letter or a postal and say, “Send 
all latest offers.” You will be surprised at the money we can save you. We have 
dl t furniture jes, n south, east and west, so that we can make shipment promp' 
& point near you and thus make freig' narene very low. If oar yt 
don’t fall to ¥ at once for our new Furnit “K é and see what we uu. 


htc you to an 
Address SEARS, ROEBUC O., CHICAGO, ELL. 
A Well Run Home 
is like a smooth running engine. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a great home lubricator 


—helps everyone each month. $1.00 a year. 
WITH THIS JOURNAL BOTH ONE YEAR $1.75 























The Phelps Publis Co. : Sp eld, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


. 


\\\ BER THE SAW MILL’S ‘LOSS IS‘ YOUR GAIN! 
Very Special F Ser Mammoth Lumber Yaris. Beane me, eee 


Brand N 
Stock! Grades Guaranteed! Building Material for Every Purpose 7 “0c pone 


the Dollar! Millwork Supplies of Every Description! 
FOR HOUSES, BARNS, CHURCHES, STORES, OUTBUILD 
CLL \ *FOR REMODELING AND IMPROVEMENTS Oo Cae, 
* y i. 
KINDS S . E| 
€IND o£; 


* We have a Special Proposition for every Am. Agriculturist reader.” We buy in a stric 

SIZES: way. The secret of our wonderfully low prices is due to the financial misfortune of manufacturers WwW 
hustle night and day to find lumber mills, planing mills, lumber yards and lumber merchants who} oa 

Tl Z spotcash. Their financial distress is your opportunity, We have already contracted for over 50 000,000 
BOARDS, feet of brand new stock at 50% reduction.” Hundreds of saw mill owners and lumber companies are badly in need of cash. Dozens have failed or assign 4 
PLONKING! Our capital stock and surplus is over $1,000,000. Our men are right on the ground with the money buying entire stocks at ridiculously low orisen 


SUDDING W422 ACRES ; GF» STOCK! |We Invite Personal Inspection|High Grade, New Millwork 


We have tho largest lumber and building material yards tn Every foot of four lumber is clean—fresh from the We are in better shape to quote you low 
JOIST 4 the world. amber of eve Late Roy balldings ot every de- mill—carefully graded—delivered exactly in accordance § work than any other concern in the peste Woon ye 
scription. fin sa FH) eng De hg ol pret to grade. sapemnet our stock moves fast. Our supply is J you millwork of any kind or character ; We aaa furnish, 
ck and save big money. Our prices defy competition. Ourg 2¢Ver Old or dirty like in local yards, You can see our gtock § gyerything—either the regul: anecial ais 
DIAENS| N. Stosk ‘also includes finished Iusnber, Wehundle everything§ Personally, Call and inspect it thoroughly before yotf buy. ae exular or special sizes, Send ug 


memorandum of yo 3 reme ) 
SHEGTHI required in your home for improvements inside and outside. See with your own eyes that our claims are absolutely§ octimats. Be sure and get bur} vied a hi sien, Saal 
& ace. > TICS ON Shing 


6, Chi Our lumber yards are righthere§true. You will find that our lumber grades exactly in Homer seal » ric i les, flooring, 
(OTH, SHINGLES, Sur Chicage Yards? icago Yards! in Chicago. No matter if youhave accordance with our representation, ~ _— som ae We ae have a complete line of fire 
. we , 1 . a laces and mantels—everything in building hardw 
other figures don't fail to get Our prices, You will be pos- ; - * : . 1@ hardware, Y, 
. itively surprised to seo = much you can save on your You Can Order Safely By Mail From Us! Hundreds will find our prices right. Send for our estimate todays 


y ry from millsand 
only offices from whichthey make quotations, Ninety a 


tly riginal 





il y i it to us. , > of farm- 
SIDING, Gur pelovs ee ea a They a ..! a aa ers, contractors, builders, carpenters and others visit our 
ern 





Many concerns offer lumber for delive 
except at tremendous loss. We haye the inside g yards every month. Thousands more order direct by mail, 


; . - ; cent sell lumber on @ brokerage basis ¢ y 
ARN OARDS. track on lumber prices. We can save you dollars where f first sending in their bills for estimates. In either way ai s &© basis and never have aay 
others save you pennics. : of their goods in stock. Not so with us, we 


FLOORING, ETC. 


U a _ _ Onapplication we will make you an estimate, freight prepaid, showing what material will cost you 
laid down at destination on orders for carload lots. If you do not need a carload get your neighbors BIC FREE 


( to club in with you. You can get a mixed 
[IRON- car including Furniture, Roofing, Hard- 
; ware, Mil) Supplies, Machinery or 


occupy a Bpace 


perfect satisfaction is absolutely assured and guaranteed. fof 40 acres covered with lumber and ‘building materia 
& 








Save 40c on every dollar 


: : , Missi River 
bill, Save freight charges. We want small orders as well as ond nen of tase River, ‘or it you We 
pay 


anything else you need for furnishing 
or improving your buildings or farm. Thus you can make : 
Al D a big saving. Why pay exorbitant prices to local lumber ry 
yards? Buy from us at first hand. 


’ (| NTEE' . ig 2S Je cate sme : Iowa, Missour{ or Minnesota, we wil J 
( ARA ¥ big ones. We ater to the small customer, vec a we ved ae 
ae Let us figure with you. Send in your bill for Chicago, {nolads 
We, The Chicago House a i FA 7 } x: : hi at! ing lodging, duty 
Wrecking Company, guaran our estimate—we have everything you need, ®) ing the time Rete 
5 essary to se 
ery rospe We offer extremely liberal terms. All that prospective buyers want, pro’ we 
Of your money returned, neéd to do is to prove their responsibility. WE SHIP LUMBER sell you at least 
-This paper protects every sub: AND BUILDING MATERIAL WITHOUT CASH IN ADANCE to}-™ one  carload_ of 
teriber against loss. We are R QUIRED! any honest Farmer, Contractor, Carpenter, Builder or reader of J lumber and building materiai. If you live else- 
@ound to make good on every this paper. In accordance with our simple method you can qual-J Where write us for our railroad fare offer. = 
transaction. Should we sell you, ify and take advantage of this generous offer. DELIVER IT AT YOUR STATION WITH FREE | Sives you an opportunity to look over ag 
{® will mean many new custo- PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. You need not accept it unless thoroughly satisfactory inevery respect. J Mendous stock, You can select what you 
mers from your locality. We and see it loaded, Bill of lading showing stip 


—_ yao from ae ee ment will also be given you immediately. 
= bag ibili wd oo bn a 5? “She Unloaded Car of lumber, found it 0. K Part of it is in the My car of lumber arrived in good shape and quicker 
spons ty to ve up to church, Quite » good many have lo i at it and they all thi:.k | than I expected. Am well pleased Il had a “‘bee,”’ All 
aims in our advertisements write it was ao fine car of Jumbe ealer stood by the car and | my neighbors helped me haul it. They all praised it very 


Pasi 
to the Editor of this paper. Write watched erery picce taken out, but 


could not say anything against | much, even a lumberman said it was better lumber tlian he HOUSE ” 
to any Banker anywhere. Ask any it. Saved $125.00, GEO. N. HODGE, Mich., July 26, 1908. had in his yards. Will say that you saved me $150, on AND ; 
express Or railroad agent. Ask the my bill. CHAS. BAKER, S. D., duly 45, 1908. d 
Mercantile agencies. Write to the . a> ca BARN 
Drovers Deposit National Bank of I haved saved, on my bill of Inmber from you, about $250.00 ,_*. 

hile, Have re 


ia % which I think is quite worth w commended your The lamber arrived all right Very satisfactory. I 
Chicago, the leading financial Bet lumber to all here, Many camo to examine it and found it | saved a least $300.00 on my ens re bill : Twenty men here 
tution of the great Union Stock Yards. satisfactory. They fail to understand how youcan sellas cheap- | looked at the lumber and all said it was better than can bx We will send you, free, a copy of our BF 
ly according to the prices of dealers here, I found the doors | bought here for almost double the price. You may look ; y , : It com 
us the Goupon the best I have over used. for orders from here before Fall 1908-09 edition of house and bara plans. up-to 
on this Co. MAT KIRK, WN. Y., July 6, 1908. WILLIS CLAYTER, Wyo., July 26, 1908, tains many photographic pictures of new 
rnenra ‘ r ne rns, cottages 
THE EXACT P. 0. ADDRESS OF THE WRITERS OF THESE LeTTERS wit ee) **@ Fesidences, farm homes, barns 
3} vill pring you ony latest FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS. etc.—all of the most modern Go ow 
Spe , o Di st ct an each 
building materials. All free! We have thousands of letters from lumber buyers all over the United roving ey ee — cae ae uowall 
States who are happier and richer for sending us their orders. These few §)0T 2OUSS Costing from » = he P now b 
letters are samples of bushels of testimonials that bear out our statements ™0St popular style of farm pemce inte bard 
aes 4 rv ee in this advertisement about our money-saving offers. constructed, Also contains up- 
er at F . y , ' = plans—side and cross section views — hip 
a } The building, lumber and millwork supplies we offer roofs, bank barns, sheep and dairy barns, horse 
= you are new, fresh and clean, They are not wreckage. n4 . dc n today. 
Do pot listen to the statements of retail lumber deal- stables, eto. Fill in and send coupo 
ers condemning our business—they have their XP, ADVICE 
axes to‘grind. Don’t let them poison your mind, E. ERT boilers 
Be independent! Investigate our proposition§ from our staff of Architects, expert or 
personally. Our goods are delivered in exact accordance with representations inf and estimators. If you are going to bu 
his advertisement, We are. ready to forfeit $10,000 in cash at you can prove thati thing that needs.a plan, avail yourself ot 


this advertisement is false, misleading or deceiving. extensive facilities and experience. 
Railroad tracks run right into our buildings. We It is a verit- = - 
can have your orderon its way within 48 hours if nec- PROMP 7 able. mine of in- \ 
essary. Every shipment goes by the shortest, quickest formation for the PA E 
and most economical route. We must shrewd, careful ‘ 
=. promptly. Daag possible con- SHIPMENT SF and economical 
cession securable is yours. Give bu i 
: : yer. Oontains 
Qs 6 trial. Send us your order when you get our literature and prices.§thousands upon 
thousands of rare ad sort. 
It will put you in touch with the wonderful] bargains—price offers that commande ©” 
situation in the lumber market, I¢ will bring Millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise DOS 
you our thousands of money-saving Offers. fat Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and ot her fo’ in nie 
on a wis on if you are ing to build orfiare truthfully and plainly described 
TOON RO OROe OOOO OOOOOSS OOS EE ESSE EES EERE EEEERER SH EEES EEE EE beeen . rder is s0 smali that we cannot in every 
; : save you from 40% to 60%, If you want our wonderful book. It should be in © 


“Three Big Offers” mentioned ta shis advertisement, mail us the Coupon today.| GET A COPY FOR THE CO 
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DOmD Indevested I..cocccccvcpccccccccepecccccoccesccecccccs 


ADDRESS «240+ seserecscccscrccseseccetecssrscsescsesceesssesesesnces 


ven wwm. ff Ghiicago Hlguse Wrecking Co, 35°28 Iron Sts. Chicags 








Gte gee tatevesied tp tarnifare? Send for cot toecial MO Paes 





